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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF UNITA- 
RIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND,—NO. IX. 


Dear Sir, 

I must be permitted to trouble you with one more communica- 
tion on the general subject of these Letters, though from my long 
silence you may have been led to anticipate that you should hear 
from me no more. I might enlarge on the means to which some 
Unitarians have resorted, in order to retain those who were still 
nominally with them; or to punish those who had strayed from 
them ; or to bring others under their influence. I might tell of 
favors bestowed or withheld ; of the kind offices of neighborhood 
and friendship continued or interrupted; of liberty of conscience 
permitted or refused, according as individuals adhered or not to 
the favorite doctrine. I might tell of physicians and mechanics 
who, on their becoming Orthodox, have lost their patronage, and 
with it, in a measure, their means of living ;—of school-teachers 
harassed and dismissed by Unitarian Committees, for no assigna- 
ble reason but that their religious profession was disapproved ;— 
of publications on general subjects condemned, and of inc ivilities 
and neglects openly inflicted, apparently from the same cause. I 
might tell of wives and children in great numbers, who have been 
prohibited from attending on that religious instruction which they 
preferred ; and of dependent relatives in sickness—not excepting 
even aged and helpless parents—who, after repeated and earnest 
solicitation, have not been permitted to receive the visits of an Or- 
thodox clergyman, or a pious friend. I might tell of instances, in 
which the public worship of the Orthodox has been interrupted, 
and their ministers threatened, and in which the most injurious 
misrepresentations have been put in circulation respecting them, 
with a view to destroy their reputation and influence. I might tel] 
of measures adopted, to an extent which shows evidence of plan 
and system, to fill all important civil offices with Unitarians, and 
thus exclude the Orthodox ; and of the efforts which are made in 
many places to render Evangelical religion so exceedingly odious, 
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that no person, who values his reputation above his conscience, 
would think of embracing it. I might enlarge on topics such as 
these, referring to particulars, names and dates, and substantiating 
every point in the most unequivocal manner ;—but an exposure 
of this nature should not be resorted to, except in case of extreme 
oppression and injury, and I prefer to waive it, at least for the 
present.. The time may come when it will be necessary ; but I 
choose it should be made, if made at all, in some other connex- 
ion rather than here. 


It is evident from the facts exhibited in these Letters, that the 
causes of the Introduction of Unitarianism into New England have 
been not unfrequently mistaken. Some have attributed its exist- 
ence here to our peculiar mode of church government, as though 
there were obvious and strong affinities between lax religious prin- 
ciples and Congregationalism. But this supposition is contradict- 
ed by facts. The first church corrupted among us, and for many 

ears the only one openly Unitarian, was not Congregational, but 

piscopal. The liturgy and articles presented no obstacle ; and 
the assistance of a Bishop was easily dispensed with, the wardens 
taking the work of ordination into their own hands. See Letter 
iv. Vol. ii. p. 291. I may refer also to the recorded experience 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in England. 
The Presbyterian establishments, with scarcely an exception, have 
fallen into the hands of Unitarians, and there virtually died ; while 
the Congregational churches, with scarcely an exception, have re- 
tained their Orthodoxy, and are now ina state of high and in- 
creasing prosperity. 

I readily admit, that against the open assaults of error, public 
formularies of faith and an extended organization, like those of the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, may be a defence ; but what 
security are they against its secret, insidious, disguised intrusion ? 
When Dr. Priestley arrived at Philadelphia in the known and 
acknowledged character of a Humanitarian, Materialist and Uni- 
versalist, doubtless the Presbyterian organization afforded some 
protection to the churches against his influence. But suppose he 
had come in the character of a good Presbyterian brother ; had 
been received and established as such; and, to avoid suspicion 
and enable him the better to carry on the deception, had adopted 
the customary phraseology, while he was secretly infusing his pois- 
en into the mind of this and that confiding, influential individual ; 
suppose he had taken this course, and persisted in it, till a strong 
interest was excited in his favor, and he could with safety throw 
off the mask ;—against an attack of this sort, what security would 
have been afforded by the Presbyterian forms? Obviously, they 
not only would have been powerless, but when the evil had pro- 
ceeded beyond a certain limit, they would literally have aided to 
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protect and foster it. Yet this is the way, almost precisely, in 
which Unitarianism obtruded itself upon the unsuspecting churches 
of Massachusetis. It did not cume here with open front, under 
the now boasted name of * Unitarian Christianity,” and urge its 
pretensions and its claims. Appearing in this way, our fathers 
would have known very well how to have met the daring intruder. 
But it came upon us in disguise, denying its real name and char- 
acter, and claiming to be a very different thing from what it is. As 
stated in Letter vi, Vol. iii. p. 123, the Unitarians of Massachu- 
setts formerly denied that they were Unitarians, and counted 
themselves slandered when this name was charged upon them, 
Previous to 1815, Unitarian candidates for the ministry never went 
to the churches, under the name and in the avowed character of 
Unitarians. They did not preach Unitarianism previous to settle- 
ment, and if they had preached it, in a great majority of cases 
they would not have been settled. Against the assaults of error, 
conducted on such principles and by such means, no form of 
church government on earth can furnisha security. It may creep 
into one spiritual enclosure as well as another, and nothing but a 
return of inspiration and miracles would be able to exclude it. 
Some have attributed the introduction of Unitarianism among 
us tothe prevalence of what has been called the New England 
divinity.—This New England divinity is a modification or pecu- 
liar explanation of some of the doctrines of Calvinism. For 
more than half a century, the greater part of the Orthodox clergy 
of New England, following, in general, the Edwardses, the Hop- 
kinses, Bellamy,’'Smalley, Spring, Dwight, and some living authors, 
have adopted and inculcated these explanations. But that these 
have not terminated in Unitarianism, as some have pretended, is 
evident from facts.—The ground of the genera) division among 
the Congregational clergy of Massachusetts, as shown in Letter ii. 
Vol. ii. p. 126, was laid at the close of the great Revival of reli- 
gion, between the years 1740, and 1750. The successors, ad- 
mirers, and followers of the principal Revivalists of that period are 
now the Orthodox of New England. While the successors, ad- 
mirers and followers of the Anti-revivalists are, in many instances, 
Unitarians. Who, then, were the principal Revivalists of 1740? 
The very men who gave the new explanations to some Calvinistic 
doctrines, and led the way to the New England divinity. And 
who were the Anti-revivalists? In general, they professed to be 
Calvinists, holding, in oppositon to their brethren, the doctrines of 
physical depravity, and the natural inability of sinners to repent 
and turn to God. In accordance with these doctrines, sinners 
were exhorted to do such things as they could do—to pray, and 
use means, and profess religion, and come to the sacrament with 
such a heart as they had, and wait till God was pleased to give 
them a better heart. It was under the influence of preaching 
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such as this, that many churches were filled with unconverted 
members, and many pulpits with unconverted ministers, who were 
prepared to relax the strict discipline of their fathers, and listen to 
the syren whispers of Unitarianism without alarm. This account of 
the matter is not theory, but fact,—of which any person, by look- 
ing into our Ecclesiastical history, may soon be satisfied. I do 
not now recollect a church, where the views of Edwards were 
preached, and where they prevailed, from thirty to forty years ago, 
which has become Unitarian ; but I could refer you to scores of 
churches, where the opposite views were inculcated half a centu- 
ry ago, in which Unitarian ministers are now established. The 
followers of Edwards have ever been among the most strenuous 
opposers and discomfiters of Unitarianism in this country ;—while, 
on the other hand, they have been the most strenuously opposed 
by the abettors of this heresy. It is hard to see, therefore, what 
affinity there can be between the two systems, or how the one nat- 
urally leads to the other. 

The view taken in these Letters of the Introductionand Pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in New England, presents lessons of cau- 
tion to the churches, which they cannot innocently or safely disre- 
gard. 

In the first place, let them not be deluded by that sweet word 
charity—which, as commonly used, imports no charity at all. The 
charity (227) spoken of by the Apostle (1 Cor. xiii.) is indeed 
the first and greatest of the Christian virtues. It is a supreme 
love to God, which cannot bear to see him dishonored ; and a 
strong impartial love to men, which cannot see them wandering in 
darkness and error, without an effort to reclaimthem. The apos- 
tle exemplified this charity, when he affirmed, ‘ Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed ;’ and 
the heart of the Saviour overflowed with it, when he said to 
the false pretenders to religion by whom he was surrounded, 
‘Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?? The charity now so much extolled would 
never have led to a declaration like this, as the very essence of it 
consists in believing, with or without evidence, or even against ev- 
idence, as the case may be, that people are as good as they pre- 
tend, and that the Christian name and privileges are to be extend- 
ed to all alike, who think they deserve them. ‘The praises of this 
spurious charity have been sounded among us, for the last fifty 
years, on every note of the octave, and the strain has contributed 
not a little to usher in that lamented defection, over which our 
churches have been called to mourn. We ought not to be again 
déluded by the same idle song. We ought to look beyond the 
mere sound of words, and while we cultivate the charity recom- 
mended in the gospel, should renounce all fellowship with this 
false pretender. 
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Let not the churches be cheated or frightened out of their 
confessions of faith. It was a stale artifice of those who prepar- 
ed the way for another gospel among us, to deny and denounce 
confessions of faith. Creeds have long been a subject of popu- 
lar declamation, as being useless, and of bad influence ; as incon- 
sistent with the first principle s of Protestantism—the sufficiency of 
Scripture. But all who underst: ae the subject know, that this is 
mere declamation. Our creeds are not regarded as the founda- 
tion of our faith, but only the expression of it. Our churches 
have never substituted their creeds in place of the Scriptures, but 
have used them to set forth what they considered the sense of 
Scripture. The sufficiency of Scripture, in distinction from the 
decretals of an alleged inf llible church, is indeed a first principle 
of Protestantism, and was so understood by the early Protes- 
tants; but did not these same Protestants have their confessions 
of faith? ‘The famous confession of Augsburg, prepared by 
the joint labors of Luther and Melancthon, was drawn up the 
very same year (1529) in which the memorable protest was enter- 
ed, which gave to the united dissenters from Rome the appella- 
tion of Protestants. What absurdity to pretend, that Christians 
may not study the Scriptures for themselves, gather their opinions 
from them, express them one to another, reduce them to writing, 
and thus form a creed, and associate on the basis of it, without 
incurring the charge of undervaluing and superseding the use of 
Scripture. 

Our churches should feel the importance of a faithful examina- 
tion of those who are to be received as members. It was a de- 
parture from the rule of Scripture, and from the original usage of 
the New England churches in regard to this point, which led the 
way to most of the evils we have suffered. We hear much, 
in these days, of the sin of hedging up the door of the church, and 
preventing worthy persons fiom approaching the sacramental table. 
But two things relating to this subject all experience has shown to 
be true: The first is, that the wider you open the door of the 
church, the fewer persons will be disp. ysed to enter. ‘The more 
you attempt to lower the claims of religion to meet the views and 
wishes of the ungodly, the more you expose it to their contempt. 
And the second is, that the admission of unregenerate persons to 
the churches (and we would exclude no others) is not only an in- 
jury to themselves, and to the particular churches with which they 
are connected, but exposes the cause of religion generally to al- 
most inevitable contamination. 

Let those, who have the charge of introducing young men into 
the holy ministry, be strict and faithful in the examination of per- 
sons who are looking forward to this responsible work. No great- 
er evil can light upon any church, than the curse of an uncon- 
verted, unfaithful ministry. Ministers of this description may be 
moral men, and they may retain a nominal Orthodoxy, so long as 
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Orthodoxy is popular and prevails. ‘They may be men of study, 
of science, of learning, of enterprise, and may be useful in a vari~ 
ety of ways. But it is certain they will have no heart for their 
appropriate work. Their prayers cannot be fervent and prevalent. 
They will not know how to enlighten those who sit in darkness, or 
to awaken the stupid, or direct inquiring souls, or edify and com- 
fort the people of God. And their hearts not being established by 
grace, they will be easily blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
They will be ready to listen to every ‘ lying spirit,’ every seducing 
error, which is calculated to flatter the pride of man, and repre- 
sent the way of salvation easy. ‘They will be forward to abandon 
those principles and usages, intended for the security and advance- 
ment of true piety in the church. I would be far from sitting in 
judgment on individuals of a former generation; and yet it cannot 
be doubted, that it was chiefly through the influence of luke- 
warm and unconverted ministers, that Unitarianism was introduced 
and planted among us. 

The churches should be on their guard against indifference to 
religious truth, and against even small departures from the essen- 
tial principles of the gospel. Indifference to truth was strongly 
inculcated in Massachusetts, long before there were any professed 
departures from the great truths of the gospel. Thousands of 
times the false maxim was repeated, ‘It is of little consequence 
what one believes, if his life is but good,’ before any would ac- 
knowledge that their belief was different from that of their fathers. 
1 would by no means inculcate a prying, vexatious jealousy among 
Christians, as to the religious sentiments of their brethren. Dif- 
ference of opinion in circumstantial points, and difference of ex- 
planation in matters more essential, should not be suffered to sun- 
der the bonds of fellowship among those who agree in holding 
the head. Still it should be remembered, that the church has 
usually been corrupted by seemingly stnall departures at first. The 
abettors of incipient heresy have always insisted, that the difference 
between them and their brethren was small, that their points of 
agreement were numerous, and that mutual forbearance ought to 
be exercised. In this way, the promoters of Unitarianism long 
declaimed, and it was by such means, in part, that they succeed- 
ed. The churches should learn wisdom by what they have suf- 
fered, and be watchful in future. ‘ Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.’ 

I only add, what the whole discussion is intended to impress, 
the great importance of an increase of enlightened and fervent 
prety in the churches. This, it should be kept in mind, is the 
principal end for which churches were established, and means or- 
dained. Truth is of little importance, except as it tends to pro- 
mote godliness ; and error should be feared and shunned, chiefly, 
as it corrupts the heart, and destroys the soul. And as truth is 
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the proper nutriment of piety, so intelligent and ardent piety is the 
grand safeguard of truth. Let the churches become and continue 
fervent in love, instant in prayer, faithful in discipline, and diligent 
in every good word and work ; and their faith will never be cor- 
rupted. The great Head of the church will walk among them to 
protect and bless them, and their candlestick will never be remov- 
ed out of its place. INVESTIGATOR. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


“THe creed of the Christian,” says the author of the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, “is the fruit of exposition. ‘To ascertain 
the true meaning of the words and phrases used by those who 
‘spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ is the stngle aim of 
the studies of the theologian. Interpretation is his sole function.” 
These axioms, if limited to revealed or Christian theology, are ob- 
viously true ; and they represent the science of interpretation, par- 
ticularly in its application to the sacred writings, as one of para- 
mount importance. ‘That this science is liable to abuse, and has 
in some instances been greatly abused, is certain. Still, this fur- 
nishes no argument against its existence as a science, or against its 
importance when honestly and legitimately applied. All Protest- 
ants profess to receive the Bible, as capable of being understood, 
and as their sole and sufficient rule of faith and duty. Hence all 
Protestants are interested alike to understand the Bible—to apply 
to it correct principles of interpretation, as they would to any other 
book, and ascertain what is really ‘ the mind of the Spirit.’ 

In discussing the subject here presented, I shall endeavor to 
show, 

I. That there are established principles of interpreting language, 
which all apply, and by which they abide, on ordinary subjects. 

_ IL. These principles are strangely departed from by many in 
interpreting the Bible. And, 

Ill. The importance of adhering to them in their application to 
the Bible, as well as to other books. 

I design not here to go into a scientific statement and illustration 
of the established principles of interpretation. Nor is this at all 
necessary. A moment’s reflection will satisfy every reader that 
there are such principles, and that, whether conscious of it or not, 
men continually apply them, and abide by the application.—Your 
neighbor comes to you with some interesting article of intelligence. 
He tells his story—you understand him ;—you make reply— 
and he understands you. But how is this done, unless you and he 
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have some common principles of interpreting language, which both 
(perhaps unconsciously ) apply, and by the application of which 
you both abide ?—Again ; you receive a letter from an absent friend 
—you read and understand it; and you return an answer, which 
he reads and understands. Here again is an instance, in which 
you both apply some known and established principles of interpre- 
tation, and in which you abide by the application. But if your 
friend should write you that he was dangerously sick, and you 
should insist that this meant that he was very poor in point of pro- 
perty, or In a very melancholy state of mind, and should return answer 
accordingly ; you and he would in this case fail of applying common 
principles of interpreting language, and you can easily conceive of 
the surprise which would follow.—Again ; your neighbor, for a 
satisfactory consideration, gives you a deed of a valuable piece of 
land. You understand it perfectly, and so does he, and both are 
satisfied ; but this is only because you both interpret the instrument 
according to some common and established principles. Should your 
neighbor depart from these principles, and insist that the deed to you 
and your heirs forever, meant a lease for a limited period, conten- 
tion and confusion would be the inevitable consequence.—Take 
another instance: A number of you agree to form a society, for 
the promotion of some favorite object. You adopt a constitution, 
the stipulations of which you all understand, and by which all con- 
sent to be governed. Here again you have applied common prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and expect to abide by the application. 
But suppose, on experiment, that one of the members understands 
the most important article in the constitution in a manner very dif- 
ferent from the rest of you. He has assented to the article, and is 
willing to assent ; but then he insists that he has a right to put his 
own meaning upon the terms, and his meaning is just the opposite 
of yours. Here, again, you have no common principles of inter- 
pretation, and the result, as before, is contention and confusion. 

These familiar illustrations, the number of which might be in- 
creased indefinitely, may serve to show, that there are established 
principles of interpreting language, which are sufficiently under- 
stood, and in common concerns, are continually applied. Without 
them, we could not hold conversation with our families ; or cor- 
respond with absent friends ; or transact the most necessary affairs 
of life. Without them, society could not be formed ; or if formed, 
the frame of it could not be held together. Indeed, without es- 
tablished principles of interpreting language, we might as well 
have no language ; as the power of holding intercourse by means of 
it would be utterly useless. 

These principles are essentially the same in all languages. Their 
object is to determine the meaning of the words and phrases which 
go to constitute a discourse. They require us to take into consider- 
ation the nature of the subject discussed; the connexion in which 
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the questionable words occur, “ the purposes, feelings, circumstan- 
ces, and principles of the writer” or speaker ; and ‘ the genius and 
idioms of the language which he uses ;”* and by all these means 
to judge impartially and truly as to the sense intended to be convey- 
ed ;—not what we wish the sense was, or think it ought to be, but 
what it is. 

I proceed to show that from these established principles of in- 
terpreting language, which all sufficiently understand, which all 
apply in common life, and which constitute the very basis of social 
intercourse, numbers strangely depart, in interpreting the language 
of the Bible. Some do this, in accommodation to their wishes. 
They wish to polish and improve what appear to them the rough 
features of the Bible ;—to round off its sharp points—to soften 
down the strictness of its requisitions and the harshness of its threat+ 
enings—to remove in a measure its severe restraints. ‘They wish 
it to speak a somewhat different language from that which appears 
on the open face of it; and they flatter themselves, at length, that 
it does speak a different language—that a softer and more palata- 
ble meaning may be put upon the terms. 

Some depart frem established principles in interpreting the Bible, 
in accommodation to their delinquencies. If the Bible means what 
it seems to mean, they fall greatly and fearfully short of it, and 
have reason to feel themselves reproved and alarmed. But such 
feelings are uncomfortable ; they wish to be rid of them ; and what 
shall be done? ‘To bring their characters up to the strict demands 
of the Bible, they are not willing ; and consequently an effort must 
be made to bring the Bible down to them. And after much inge- 
nious labor, perhaps they think they have succeeded. ‘ ‘The Bi- 
ble does not require so much as it seems to require. It does not 
threaten so severely as it seems to threaten. ‘The standard is not 
so high as at first view it appears. What would be discouraging 
and terrifying if interpreted strictly, may, by alittle necessary qual- 
ification, be made a very comfortable rule of life.’ 

Persons sometimes depart from established principles in inter- 
preting the Bible, in accommodation to their systems. ‘Their system 
of religion is already established. It is in their view complete and 
perfect. Nothing can be added to it, and nothing taken from it. 
And they go to the Bible, not so much to ascertain what it really 
means, as to bring it to an accordance with their preconceived views. 
And with this object before them, the declarations of Scripture 
are of little force. If too long, they can be easily shortened ; or 
if too short, they can be prolonged. The Bible must be made to 
conform to their systems, and not their systems to conform to the 


Bible. 


Others depart from established principles in interpreting the Bi- 
ble, from a disposition to lean to their own understandings. They 
* Channi y 3 We rks, p- 291. 
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think themselves capable of determining, not only what the Bible 
means, but what it ought to mean. And if it does not seem to 
mean what, in their judgement, it ought to mean, then it must be 
made to conform to their judgement. It must be narrowed or 
widened, prolonged or curtailed, til] it comes to speak a language 
which seems to them reasonable. 

In the respects here alluded to, persons do not treat any other 
book or writing, as they treat the Bible. If they did, they might 
wrest it as easily asthe Bible ; and they would have no more reason 
to find fault with it, than they think they now have to find fault with 
the Bible. For instance, the Bible ascribes to Christ the names, 
the attributes, the works, and the worship of the Supreme Being, 
He is repeatedly called God and Jehovah ; He is said to know all 
things, to have made all things, to uphold all things, and to be an 
object of worship to saints on earth and to angels in heaven. But 
some apply principles of interpretation to the Bible by which they 
satisfy themselves that this does not prove, or mean, that Christ is a 
divine person—that it is all very consistent with his being no more 
than a mortal man. Now let these persons take the same principles 
of interpretation which they apply to the Bible, and by which they 
bring out this result, and apply them to the Athanasian Creed, or the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and they might prove just as well that neither 
of these formularies teach the proper divinity of Christ. The same 
glosses and interpretations which would take the divinity of Christ 
out of the Bible, would take it out of any ‘Trinitarian creed or pub- 
lication in the world. 

Again; the inspired writers have much to say respecting the 
devil and his angels. They speak of fallen spirits as real 
beings, from whom we have much to fear, and against whom we 
ought to watch and strive. But some apply principles of interpre- 
tation to the Bible by which they satisfy themselves that there is 
no devil, and that the Bible does not teach the existence of any 
such being. Now I fearlessly aver, if the Bible does not teach the 
doctrine of fallen spirits, no other book (interpreted after the same 
manner) does teach it, or can teach it. ‘The same principles of 
interpretation which would take this doctrine out of the Bible, would 
take it out of any other book or writing whatever. 

Take another instance: The Bible teaches the endless punishment 
of the wicked ;—that they “ shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment ;—that they shall ‘depart accursed into everlasting fire,’ ‘ where 
their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched,’ and where ‘ the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever.’ But some 
apply principles of interpretation to the Bible, by which they satisfy 
themselves that this language does not mean that the wicked shall 
be punished forever, or that they shall be punished at all, in the 
future world. Everlasting signifies a limited duration; the worm, 
the fire, the punishment, are the afflictions of this life; and hell 
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means only the valley of Hinnom, a polluted valley near Jerusalem. 
But these principles of interpretation which, when applied to the 
Bible, make it teach Universal Salvation, if applied to any other 
work in favor of future punishment, would cause it to teach the 
same doctrine. Take, for instance, President Edward’s Sermon 
on ‘the Eternity of Hell torments :’ The same interpretation which 
would make the Bible a Universalist book, would make this a 
Universalist Sermon. The Eternity of Hell torments: what does 
this mean? Why, eternity means a limited duration; and Hell 
torments signify certain pains which were once endured in the val- 
ley of Hinnom. There is nothing, therefore, in the title of this 
sermon, or in the sermon itself, which need offend the ear of the 
most sensitive Universalist. 

Those who believe the doctrine of Universal Salvation are some- 
times displeased, when they hear eternal punishment insisted on 
from the pulpit. But why displeased? What is eternal punish- 
ment, according to their interpretation of these scripture terms? 
It means nothing more than temporal sufferings—the afflictions of 
this life; and surely they ought to be willing to hear of the afflic- 
tions of the present life. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this representation is unfair, be- 
cause, when the living preacher speaks of eternal punishment, we 
know what he means ; whereas the whole question in regard to the 
Bible relates to the meaning. In the one case, the sense is ques- 
tionable, but not in the other.—But how do we know what the 
living preacher means by eternal punishment, except from what he 
says? except from the terms he uses, the language he employs? 
Yet this same language, in the Bible, means nothing more, we are 
told, than temporal afflictions. This, we are assured, is its proper, 
natural meaning. But if such is its natural meaning, in the one 
case, why not in the other? And why should not the language 
of the living preacher and of ordinary sermons be interpreted as 
correctly, and as liberally too, as that of the Bible? 

I have made these remarks, not to throw lightness over a serious 
awful subject, but to expose the miserable, trifling manner in which 
many persons allow themselves to treat the Bible; and to show 
how differently they interpret the Bible, from any other book or 
language. Let any other book be tortured, as the Bible is, to 
bring it into conformity to the interests, the inclinations, and the 
prejudices of men, and it may be tortured as easily as the Bible. 
Let the language of common life be submitted to the same ordeal, 
and it would cease to be intelligible language ; and all intercourse, 
through the medium of it, would be destroyed. 

he way is now prepared to urge, in the third place, the impor- 
tance of adopting and adhering to the same principles of interpreta- 
tion in regard to the Bible, which we apply to ordinary language, 
and to other books. The Bible was written not forthe benefit of 
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the learned and critical only, but for the plain and common reader. 
It was made, therefore, a plain book; and was designed to be in- 
terpreted in a plain, common-sense way, according to the ordinary 
use of language. Such being the case, unless the Bible is inter- 
preted in this way, it is virtually altered. ‘There are two ways in 
which the Bible may be altered: The one is, by literally adding 
to it, or taking from it; the other, by suffering its contents to re- 
main, and misinterpreting them; and there are many persons who 
would not dare attempt the former, who very readily perpetrate 
the latter. Here is a passage which, in its plain meaning, teaches 
a particular doctrine. If now, instead of receiving this doctrine, I 
misinterpret the passage, and put quite another construction upon 
it ; what do J better, than though I had first blotted out the passage, 
and then written down another according to my own views? The 
mere letters and words of a verse in the Bible are of no impor- 
tance, separate from the meaning; if then, by false interpretation, 
] alter the meaning, | am chargeable with altering the Bible, al- 
though the letters and words may remain the same. Our great 
danger, at the present day in regard to the Bible, is not of having 
its chapters and verses removed in form; but of having its sense, 
its true meaning, taken away, and a false one substituted. Give 
the enemies of the Bible all the latitude of interpretation which 
they desire, and not the most virulent among them ever need be 
an avowed Infidel. Not one among them ever would take the 
name of an Infidel, so long as it was for his credit and interest to 
avoid it. ‘The work of interpreting the holy Scriptures is vastly 
responsible ; while the sin of misinterpreting and so altering them 
is fearfully heinous. Our only safety, in this respect, is to be 
honest ; take the Bible as it is; apply to it the plain principles of 
interpretation, as we would to any other book ; and abide the re- 
sult. Yes, whether it accords with our systems, our prejudices, 
our wishes, or not, we must abide the result. 

The importance of so treating the Bible, will further appear, if 
we consider that this is the only way in which Christians can ever 
be brought to anything like an uniformity of religious sentiment.— 
Why is it that persons do not differ as widely respecting the doc- 
trines of Pelagius, or Augustine, or Calvin, or Socinus, as respect- 
ing the doctrines of the Bible? Not because these authors wrote 
more plainly and explicitly than the inspired penmen. But human 
authors are not regarded as of binding authority ; so that if persons 
do not like them, they may reject them, and forfeit nothing. They 
have no temptations, therefore, to misinterpret them. And the 
consequence is that nearly all readers, whether they approve 
them or not, interpret and understand them alike.* Now let per- 

* Two classes of facts may be adduced, showing that the ¢rue reason for the differences 


ef opinion which are entertained respecting the import of the Bible has been here assign- 
ed. The first is, that those persons who have cast off the Bible, so as no longer to con- 
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sons go to the Bible in the same way, with no end in view but simply 
to understand it; let all apply to it the same general principles of 
interpretation, as they would to any other book; and in nearly 
every case, they would come to tle same conclusions respecting 
its import. They might differ in regard to some small matters, 
which distance of time and place had rendered obscure ;_ but in all 
essential points, the generality of Christians would be agreed, and 
uniformity of sentiment would be restored. 

And this, it is believed, is the only way in which it ever will, or 
can be restored. While persons go to the Bible, encumbered with 
their prejudices, and determined to make it speak according to 
their views, it is impossible they should ever understand it, or be 
agreed respecting it. For going to the Bible in this way, the rea- 
der directly encounters passages which, in their plain meaning, 
are offensive to him. ‘If this verse means what it seems to say ; 
what will become of my favorite system? I must change my sen- 
timents, change my meeting, and incur the reproach of joining 
some other denomination ; or I must put another meaning upon 
this strange sentence of the Bible.’ As he reads on, he finds per- 
haps another passage, which censures and condemns his course of 
conduct. ‘This sentence, as it reads, is too strict for me. I 
cannot live up to it. It would seem to make me a great sinner, 
—which surely I am not,--and, therefore, some other meaning must 
be given to it.’ Ashe reads further, he meets, it may be, with 
still greater difficulties. He meets with passages which repre- 
sent him as not in a safe condition. He is in absolute danger of 
losing his soul. ‘ But this cannot be true,—the Bible does not 
mean so,—and, hence some other interpretation must be put upon 
the words.’ 

This is but a specimen of the manner in which many persons 
allow themselves to treat the Holy Bible ; and treating it in this 
way, there is no difficulty in seeing why they do not understand it 
alike. They manifestly could not understand it alike, unless all 
agreed to misinterpret it, and to do it after the same manner. 
The Bible is sufficiently plain in its annunciations—as plain as any 
religious book ; and if all who read it would go to it with simpli- 
city of purpose, to ascertain its meaning, and would apply to it the 
ordinary principles of interpretation, as they do to other books, 
they could not essentially misunderstand it, and would soon be 
agreed respecting it. 


sider it of binding authority (as, for instance, the old English Deists and the German Ra; 
tionalists) have usually understood it much in the same manner. They all would say 
with Professor Gabler, that “ an impartial view of Biblical theology, as a history of the 
doctrines of the New ‘l'estament, must, in its nature, be pretty much Orthodox.” The 
second reason is, that other writings, when they come to be held as of binding authority, 
are as variously interpreted as the Bible. Witness the articles of the church of England, 
respecting which the members of that church are quite as far from being agreed, as they 
are respecting the Book of God, 
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It may be observed again, that this is the only safe mode of 
treating the Bible. The Bible isa revelation from God; and, 
however it may be regarded by us, tt will stand. ‘The unbelief 
of men cannot make the word of God of none effect ;’ and nei- 
ther can the false interpretations of men make the word of God 
of none effect. We may think that we have set aside a passage, 
in accommodation to our views and wishes; but we deceive our- 
selves in this respect. The passage stands just as before, and 
we must abide by it, whether we will or no. We may think the 
requisitions of the Bible too strict, or its denunciations too terrible ; 
and may endeavor to soften them, in accommodation to our feel- 
ings. But the requisitions of the Bible must stand, and by them 
we must be tried and judged, whether we live up to them or not; 
and the denunciations of the Bible must stand, and impenitent tri- 
flers feel all their dreadful i import, whether they believe them or 
not.—It is then our wisdom, our duty, our safety to be honest,— 
take the Bible as it is—receive it in its plain meaning , however 
severely it may reprove or condemn us,—and make it our study, 
not to conform the Bible to our wishes, but to conform our wishes, 
hearts and characters to the holy precepts of the word of God. 

Unless we will receive and treat the Bible in this way, it might 
be as well for usif we had no Bible, and perhaps better. For 
what good can the Bible do us, if we only trifle with it? What 
good can the Bible do us, if, instead of making it the standard and 
conforming our opinions and characters to it, we set up something 
else as the standard, and only go to the Bible that we may bend 
it to our wishes? What good can an altered Bible do us? And 
we have seen that the Bible zs altered, just so far as it is misinter- 
preted. What good can false instructions, false precepts, false 
promises and encouragements do us? And yet the Bible is falsifi- 
ed, if it is falsely interpreted ? No, reader, if we need any Bible, 
we need the true Bible. We need it, as God made it; and we 
need to interpret it in a plain, honest, common-sense way, as we 
would any other book or writing in which we felt greatly interest- 
ed, and of which we were sincerely desirous to ascertain the 
sense. 

The unlearned reader, after hearing so much in these days 
about exegesis and criticism, may feel that the Bible is a sealed 
book to him. It is above his learning, above his comprehension, 
and he may well be excused in neglecting it. But from what 
has been said it follows, that this impression is as unfounded, as it 
is dangerous. ‘The Bible is a plain book, was intended for com- 
mon use, and is to be interpreted on the same principles as other 
books intended for common use. ‘The obvious meaning, in all or- 
dinary cases, is the true meaning, and can be apprehended by the 
common reader. You can understand your neighbor, when he 
comes to you on an errand ; you can understand your correspon- 
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dent when he writes to you on business ;—you can understand 
your minister when he preaches to you a plain discourse ;—and 
(if properly disposed to receive the truth) you can just as well un- 
derstand the plain preaching of Christ, and the plain writings of the 
Apostles and evangelists. ‘These writings—as to all essential, 
practical purposes—are within the comprehension of a child, and 
are important to be studied and pondered by us—in the temper of 
children. ‘This is the very spirit in which the Bible can be best 
understood, and it is from a want of this spirit, more than from 
any other cause, that such various and contradictory interpreta- 
tions have been given to it. I will even go further and say, that 
the Bible should be studied, and pondered, by those who are in 
literal childhood. The youth in the Bible class, the child of ordi- 
nary capacity in the Sabbath school, can understand his Saviour 
when he says, ‘If any man love me, he will keep my command- 
ments’ ;—‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all pe rish’ s—* For every 
idle word that men shall sper ak, the y shall give an account in the 
day of Judgement’ ;—‘ He that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned.’ Surely this is 
sufficiently plain. What is the difficulty in understanding such plain 
teaching as this? 

Let all remember, in conclusion, that this Bible, about which 
so much has been said, is a solemn, awful book. It is solemn to 
have it in our hands and houses. It is solemn to read or hear 
its important messages. Who would not be solemnly affected, 
should he hear the Almighty speaking to him in an audible voice 
from the skies? Yet, reader, the Almighty is speaking to you as 
really and as solemnly i in the Bible, as though he addressed you 
directly from the heavens. Beware then, how you trifle with his 
words! “ The word that I have spoken,” saith Christ, “ the same 
shall judge you at the last day.” Among the books then opened, 
as the rule of final judgement, will be that holy book of which you 
have now been reading. Shall it be opened to testify in your fa- 
ver, Or against you? Shall it be opened to your confusion and 
condemnation, —or to your unspeakable and eternal joy? These, 
reader, are questions in which you are immensely interested. De- 
cide them for yourself. Decide them now. 


A COMMON EXCUSE FOR FORSAKING THE LORD’S TABLE, 
considered in a Letter from a Pastor to an influential Member of 
his Church. 
Dear Brother, 
In our conversation last evening, you expressed your dissatisfac- 
tion with the conduct of Brother B , and observed that you 
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felt as though you could not longer commune with him, but must 
withdraw from the sacramental table, unless he made satisfactory 
concessions. You will recollect that I did not reply at the time 3 
for your remark surprised and grieved me. I dared not trust my- 
self to express to you my thoughts verbally, but improve this ear- 
liest opportunity to do it in writing. Allow me then to say, in the 
outset, that I hope your determination to withdraw from the Lord’s 
table is not yet formed ; or if formed, most sincerely do 1 hope 
that it never will be executed. That brother B has given 
just cause of offence to the members of the church, and that the 
offence is of such a nature as to require discipline, according to 
the rules of the gospel, I shall not at present either affirm or deny. 
If the matter comes regularly before the church, as perhaps it 
ought to, we will endeavor to consider and judge of it impartially. 
But for you, or for any other member in this stage of the business, 
before having taken measures to convince and reclaim your broth- 
er, to forsake the Lord’s table on this account, I hope to be able 
to satisfy you, would be disorderly and sinful. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that such a course must tend 
necessarily to the subversion of all regular discipline. The rules 
of the gospel require that offenders in the church be admonished, 
first privately ; then in the presence of two or three witnesses ; 
and, finally, that the charges against them be substantiated before 
the church, to which body they must make satisfactory concessions, 
or be excluded. But on the plan you propose, these divinely ap- 
pointed rules are superseded and disregarded. ‘The offender, 
instead of being kindly admonished, is at once abandoned. Those 
whose duty it is to watch over him, instead of telling him his faults 
privately in a spirit of meekness, turn from him, and leave him to 
wander in his sins. And the church, as a body, perhaps never be- 
comes acquainted with his case, till it is compelled to notice the 
eases of those who have left the Lord’s table on his account. In 
other words, the church is never in a situation to heal or remove 
one evil, until she is beset by a host of evils which have risen out 
of it. 

But there are other consequences of the course you propose 
more strange and inexplicable even than this. Ifitis right for you 
to leave the sacramental table, it is right for others to do the same. 
Suppose, then, that the other members follow your example, and 
because they are dissatisfied with brother B——, or with some 
other brother or sister, withdraw from the supper of the Lord. 
The table is spread at the appointed season, but, on the supposi- 
tion now made, it is abandoned by the church, and left in complete 
and exclusive possession of the offending member. Instead of the 
church dealing with him, and, if necessary, excluding him, they 
have excluded themselves, and left him in the quiet enjoyment ot 
all church privileges. 
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The course which you propose to adopt should be tested also 
by the command of the Saviour. ‘The Lord’s supper is not a 
mere ceremony of human invention. It was enjoined and institu- 
ted by the express command of Christ. ‘* T’hts do in remembrance 
of me,” is as really a command of God, as either of those which 
were se on the flaming mount. ‘And you will observe, that 
the followers of Christ are here required to come to his table, not 
while they find it convenient so to do, or while they continue sat- 
isfied with the conduct of their brethren ; but they are required 
to come absolutely, without exception or reserve, so that nothing 
can excuse their absence so long as they have ability and oppor- 
tunity to attend. And Christians, in successive generations, will 
never be released from this command, while the ordinance of the 
supper is continued in the church ; and this will be till the end of 
the world. As often as they eat this bread and drink this cup, 
they will continue to show forth their Lord’s death—wll he 
come. 

The will of Christ on this important subject may also be gather- 
ed from his example. And here I shall not attempt to settle the 
long agitated question, whether Judas Iscariot came to the sacra- 
mental supper at the time of its institution. It is admitted on all 
hands that he came to the last Passover ; and who does not know, 
that the Passover gave place to the supper—that it was to the 
church under the former dispensation, in most important particu- 
lars, what the supper is to Christians now. But at this sacred fes- 
tival—after he had set a price upon the head of his Master, and 
entered into covenant to betray him—Judas and Jesus sat down 
together. And why was this? Not surely because our Saviour 
was ignorant of what Judas had done; or because he was unable 
to exclude him. He knew perfectly the heart of the traitor, and 
there were thousands of ways in which he might have debarred 
him from this last solemn festival occasion, had he preferred, on the 
whole, that he should not be there. Or if he could not have ex- 
cluded Judas, he might have done what you propose to do, and 
absented himself. Nor was Judas admitted to the Paschal supper, 
to show that none in after ages, let their characters be what they 
might, who had an inclination to come to the Lord’s table, ought 
to be excluded. An inference of this sort has sometimes been 
drawn from the fact under consideration, but altogether without 
reason. Judas, at this time had committed no public, overt act of 
wickedness. Not one of the disciples knew or suspected that he 
had entered into an agreement to betray his Master; and if our 
Saviour had asserted such a thing, he could not have proved it, 
except on the authority of his own omniscient word.—In going to 
the supper with Judas, our Saviour intended, doubtless, to leave an 
example to his followers. He foresaw that they would sometimes 
be tempted to leave his table on improper grounds—on the ground 
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of offences, which either did not admit of a remedy, or which 
ought to be remedied in some regular way ; and he intended they 
should have it to reflect, ‘ So did not the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
sat down at the table with Judas, when he knew that he had trea- 
son and murder in his heart.’ 

It deserves consideration, my dear Sir, whether you ean recon- 
cile the course you contemplate with your solemn covenant en- 
£agements ‘ 2 When you made a profession of religion, and enter- 
ed into covenant with God and his people, you were understood to 
promise, that you would walk in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless,—not~for any definite period, or 
during the good behavior of your brethren and sisters,—but se 
long as you lived. You were understood to promise, that you 
would not absent yourself from the table of the Lord, or from any 
part of his instituted worship. Now these, you are sensible, were 
solemn promises, made in a solemn place and manner, and heard 
and ratified in heaven; and how you will reconcile them with a 
neglect of the Lord’s table, on account of supposed offence on the 
part of one of your brethren, I confess, 1 know not. 

You will not understand me, Sir, in anything I have said, as 
charging you, or those who think and act with you, with wrong in- 
tentions. I doubt not you desire the purity of the church, “and 
think you are taking the easiest and safest way to promote it. But 
1 hope to satisfy you that in this particular you are mistaken. It 
may be easier, in the first instauce, to neglect a painful duty, than 
to perform it. It may seem easier to withdraw silently from the 
Lord’s table, than to go to your offending brother, and tell him bis 
fault, and endeavor to bring him to repentance. But will not your 
neglect of duty in this respect, like sin of every other description, 
be bitterness in the latter end? Suppose you enter on the course 
you contemplate, and absent yourself from the table of the Lord. 
How long can you persist in such a course, before you render 
yourself publicly censurable ; are complained of to the church for 
breach of covenant; and are obliged, either to make a public con- 
fession, or be excommunicated? And if you make a confession 
and are restored, in what better situation will you then be to re- 
prove your offending brother, and do your duty towards him, than 
you are now? How mucli easier to do your duty in the first in- 
stance ;—or rather not to neglect your duty? 

Your plan has been formed, probably, in view of certain passa- 
ges of Scripture, which you flatter yourself amount to a justi- 
fication. ‘The following, I presume, are among the strongest 
which have occured to you. ‘If any man that is called a broth- 
er, be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one, no not to eat.” 
** Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 1 yourselves from every brother that 
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walketh disorderly.” In order to understand these passages, it must 
be remembered that they were addressed to churches—the former 
to the church at Corinth, and the latter to the church at Thessa- 
lonica. The whole church at Corinth are here exhorted “ not to 
eat” the Lord’s supper with the guilty, offending brother. Now 
in complying with this exhortation, the members of that church 
could not have understood that they were all to retire from the 
Lord’s table, and leave the offender to sit there alone ; but rather, 
as the Apostle expresses it in a following verse, that they were to 
‘ put away from among them that wicked person.’ So the church 
at Thessalonica are commanded to ‘ withdraw from every brother 
that walks disorderly.’ But how withdraw? Not in such man- 
ner as to leave the disorderly walkers in possession of the name 
and privileges of the church ; but rather to purge the church from 
these disorderly persons, by separating them from the communion 
of the faithful. These directions of the Apostle are precisely 
equivalent to that of our Saviour, ‘ Let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican ;’ and require, not that the whole 
church, or that unoffending individuals, should abandon their priv- 
ileges to the corrupt and disorderly, but that they should, in a reg- 
ular way according to the principles of the gospel, exclude such 
persons from their society and fellowship. 

In short, my dear Sir, it is plain, that you ought not to leave the 
sacramental table in any case, on account of offences existing in 
the church, until you have used all lawful means to reclaim or ex- 
clude the offending members; and when these means have been 
faithfully used, and have failed (unless the evil is of such a nature 
as to affect and corrupt the whole church) you need not leave the 
table. You have done your duty, have discharged your con- 
science, and you may now come and commune with your Saviour 
at his table, with equal propriety and profit as before. ‘The table, 
you will remember, is not the offender’s table, nor the church’s 
table ; nor is it necessary, in order to approach it worthily and 
happily, that we be perfectly satisfied and pleased with the con- 
duct of every member. The table is THE Lorp’s; and if we 
have evidence that we are friends to him—have done our duty to 
him—and are prepared, by an approving conscience and a humble 
heart, to enjoy communion with him, we may sit down under his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit will be sweet to our taste,’ 
—though we may not be able to regard with entire complacency 
the character of every individual around us. The propriety of our 
coming to the Lord’s table depends on our own characters, not on 
the characters of others ; and if our hearts are in the most proper 
state to approach this ordinance, we shall have objects of interest 
enough to occupy us, without thinking of the faults of our breth- 
ren. I do not mean by this, that the faults of our brethren are to 
pass unnoticed, or that mutual watchfulness and discipline are to 
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be neglected. Everything should be done by such means which 
can be done, consistently with the best interests of the church and 
the rules of the gospel. But there are evils occasionally occur- 
ring in the church, which no measures of this sort can cure. 
There are suspected and troublesome members, and always were, 
and always will be, which no regular discipline can remove. They 
are tares among the wheat, which cannot be rooted up without in- 
jury to the precious grain ; and they must stand till the great har- 
vest day. They may be a grief to us, and doubtless will be ; but 
we must not suffer ourselves to be restrained or hindered by them 
in the performance of duty. ‘The day of decision is at hand, 
when ‘ the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.’ 
May you, and I, and all our dear brethren, know our duty, and do 
it, and thus be prepared for the trial that awaits us. So prays 
your affectionate Pastor. 
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Most of the general facts published in our Jast relative to the 
state, character, and prospects of Unitarianism in England, are 
confirmed in an article on the same subject in the Eclectic Review 
for Oct. 1830. As this testimony is recent and unexceptionable, 
and as but few of our readers, probably, will see the original, we 
shall be justified in making copious extracts. 

Describing the situation and feelings of the Unitarian minister, 
who receives the greater part of his salary from the perverted Or- 
thodox endowments of which we have spoken, the Reviewer ob- 
serves, 

** But the pittance on which the children of the Unitarian minis- 
ter starve, has been filched for him ; his income, or three-fourths of 
it, is the fruit of a fraud,—the shameless perversion of a testamentary 
grant. Every shilling, if he be a man of sensibility, must burn his 
palm as he takes it. The thirty, sixty, hundred pounds per annum, 
which, if it be not the whole of his salary, is that on which his 
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continuance in his place absolutely depends, was destined by the 
donor for the maintenance of a doctrine which the man who receives 
it is always laboring to impugn! Odious position! Hard service ! 
The minister who stands in a pulpit under such conditions, might 
well, as he glances at the tablet dedicated to the memory of the 
abused dead, imagine that he hears the ‘‘ stone out of the wall,” 
uttering the reproachful taunt—‘‘ He who eateth of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me’ ! 

The fact that Unitarianism in Great Britain is in a declining, 
dying condition is abundantly confirmed in the article before us. 
In order to show this in the most satisfactory manner, the Review- 
er divides the entire number of the places of worship in England, 
belonging to all denominations, into four classes, according to the 
degree in which they are ordinarily filled. 

‘* The first comprehends the crowded : the second, the fairly fill- 
ed; the third, the moderately filled; and the fourth, those that 
from Sunday to Sunday round the year, challenge to themselves, in 
a pre-eminent degree, the imposing solemnity of desolation ; or, in 
other words, such as are occupied by—the parson, the clerk, the 
pew-owner, and five, seven, or fourteen resolute good folks, who 
have vowed that nothing, while life and limb are spared, shall drive 
them from the venerable walls. As to places of the first class, or 
the crowded, we might exclude them from consideration on the pre- 
sent occasion, as anomalous instances ; it being fairly presumable, 
that such cases of extraordinary repletion result from special causes ; 
—generally, the peculiar attractions of a preacher,—his genius, his 
fervor, or his extravagance.” 

“The second class, or the permanently well filled, may (with a 
few exceptions easily accounted for) be considered as so distinguish 
ed, because the religious instruction obtained in them is of a sort 
that approves itself to the consciences of men as sound, efficient 
and salutary. ‘To this order belong most of those churches of the 
Establishment, wherein the doctrines of its founders are preached in 
an able and acceptable manner. It includes also a fair proportion 
(perhaps a majority) of all Dissenting meeting-houses and chapels in 
populous neighborhoods, in which the same doctrines (the doctrines 
of the Reformation) are maintained by men of good education and 
respectable pulpit talents. We come to the third, and perhaps the 
most numerous class; namely, the moderately, or half filled,— 
neither desolated nor flourishing. Seats are claimed or let, more 
than occupied. Of this sort, are, first, a Jarge proportion of all the 
parish churches throughout the land, both rural and municipal, 
whereunto resort, every Sunday, (bad weather always excepted,) 
the good sober folk of the parish, who would do as they do, though 
the parson were to preach Islamism; and perhaps be neither the 
wiser nor the worse! Secondly, under this general, (we must use 
as much subdivision almost as belonged to an old non-conformist 
discourse) are to be reckoned some number (we fear,) of regular and 
Orthodox dissenting places, in towns and out of them; and which 
contain a very similar genus of ‘ good sort of folks,’ better taught, 
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perhaps, in Christianity, than their neighbors of the Establishment, 
and decided foes of all ‘ rites and forms of man’s ‘devising,’ but not 
much more vivacious in either their intellectual or moral life than 
other people.” 

“Last come the empty.—It is no bull to call a thing empty, 
whether box, vase, house, or purse, which is not found to contain 
what one expects to see within it; even though there be no absolute 
vacuum. In this sense, an empty place of worship is one in which, 
though there is some dozen of men, women, and children, there is 
no congregation. Instances of very dissimilar sorts come under this 
head: as first, not a few parish churches, the officiating ministers in 
which, by their bad reputation, or utter inefficiency as teachers, se- 
cure for their own voices and their clerks’, all the advantages of sol- 
emn echo. But to whom, among the sectarists, belong the deserted 
chapels? We are prepared to affirm confidently, that an exceed- 
ingly small number can be claimed by the Orthodox dissenters of 
any denomination. Who then claims the remainder ?—Unrrartan- 
ism. And in what proportion? Jn the proportion of ninety-cight 
in every hundred of all its places.” 

“We must dilate awhile upon this fact; and first recur to our 
classification. If we err in particulars, we shall be glad to receive 
correction, and yet, need acknowledge no detriment to our argu- 
ment. We believe, then, that English Socinianism has not to boast 
a single place that is ordinarily crowded, or over-filled. Assuredly, 
it has not three such places; and we do not hesitate to say, that 
nothing can be more improbable, than that a preacher of this class 
should excite that sort of intense interest which could attract a 
throng.” 

“‘ Three or four (we doubt if there be five) Unitarian chapels in 
England, are well filled; though not crowded. But, in these few 
instances, all the Unitarianism of one side of the metropolis, or of a 
populous city or manufacturing town, is brought together, and makes 
indeed a fair show, if thought of apart from the space whence it has 
been gleaned. ‘Thus, if all the men in London who had the misfor- 
tune to be christened Zachary or Jonas, were convened under one 
roof, one might, in looking at the goodly assembly, be tempted to 
say,—How favorite a name among the English is Z: achary or Jonas ! 
But the fact is far otherwise. And much the same account must 
be given of the few Unitarian chapels that are ordinarily well 
filled.” 

“It isa remarkakle fact, that the system of doctrine of which weare 
speaking, seems not to be susceptible of a middle state of prosperity. 
Unitarian places of worship are either the three or four, or it may be 
five, well-filled chapels in London, Birmingham, Manchester ; or 
the ‘three or four hundred dungeons of desolation found elsewhere. 
Where, we ask, in towns of the second and third rate, are the edifi- 
ces that bring together, on a Sunday, a fair proportion of the sever- 
al orders,—the opulent, the mercantile, and the poor, to listen to 
Socinian doctrine? Hardly wil! such instances be met with. Uni- 
tarianism exists, either by collecting scattered individuals from large 
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circles, or purely by aid of endowments, where a congregation has 
long ceased to be thought of. So much for our third class.” 

*‘ Nothing can be more significant than the facts that present 
themselves in turning to the fourth class,—or the empty. No sect 
at all approximates to the proportion which the empty chapels of the 
Unitarians bear to the entire number. ‘To say that; of a thousand 
parish churches, taken indiscriminately in town and country, one 
hundred and twenty-five, or one-eighth, are graced with the awful 
grandeur of vacuity, is, we think, allowing a too large number. We 
doubt if the Methodists, Wesleyan and Calvinistic, have three empty 
chapels in a hundred. The Baptists may claim perhaps five or ten 
in the same number. The Independents, three or four. The Qua- 
kers twenty, or more. But the Unitarians have ninety-eight chap- 
els in every hundred that are desolate. Yet, as our argument is of 
a general kind, and quite independent of nice calculations, we are 
willing to suppose that ten in a hundred own a congregation ;—nay, 
let it be twenty; let it be said that not more than four-fifths of the 
Unitarian pew ground is a desert. Now, here we might stop. We 
should be content to leave the inference to every man’s common 
sense. Most assuredly, were we Unitarians, we should accept the 
fact, under the circumstances which belong to it, as a sufficient proof 
of the badness, or at least the hopelessness of the cause. Unitarian 
chapels are empty, not because it is an age of darkness and fanati- 
cism,—not because Unitarians are liable to imprisonments, confis- 
cations, fines ;—but for the simple, satisfactory reason, that, with the 
Bible in its hand, it fails to make good its pretensions,—the mass of 
the people being judges.” 

The article before us commences with a somewhat fanciful 
though we presume accurate description of one of the ancient, 
desolate meeting-houses now occupied by Unitarians during the 
time of service, ‘and contrasting it with the crowded attendance on 
the public worship of some other denominations. After having 
sailed, in imagination, up the stream of time ‘ into the midst of the 
dark ages,’ and heard the complaints of the ‘ luckless Albertus 
Magnus,’ that he was ‘ born a thousand years too late, or a thou- 
sand years too soon,’ the writer returns to his own England in the 
nineteenth century on a Sabbath morning, and enters the first place 
of worship which he meets. 

*‘ The sombre-visaged structure seemed to ally itself to the glooms 
of the scenery from which we had just returned. Nor did the inte- 
rior belie the face of the edifice. Awful galleries protruded their 
descending and portentous bulk far upon the central space; as if 
the edifice had been constructed for the purpose of convening under 
the same roof terrestrials and celicoles, who, though interested in 
the same ceremonials, might by no means be suffered to catch 
glimpses of each other! The lower area was penfolded by pews 
not less secretive, and, to our minds, seemed intended to typify that 
felicitous sectarism of the Christian community, which has so long 
made the Church universal (to take a bird’s eye view of it) look 
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mote like a Penitentiary of classified convicts, than a royal banquet- 
ing house,” 

** Already, when we entered, the congregation was assembled ; 
but the service had not commenced. Dimness, silence, and com- 
fortless solemnity reigned within the sacred precincts, and we began 
to chill with the fear that we had not in verity returned from the 
twelfth century. We say, the congregation was assembled! We 
looked from side to side of the desolation, and descried here, and 
there again, a powdered poll, or trembling tuft of feathers and rib- 
bons, peeping over the dead level of the pews! Such was the holy 
convocation! Yet we should not forget to mention a half dozen of 
rheumatic eleemosynaries, and a score of liveried urchins, who claim- 
ed the ample spaces of the galleries as their undisputed domain.” 

** The minister ascended to his place—a spare, pinched, keen-eyed, 
bald-headed man ; sedate, sarcastic, and yet manifestly sad at heart ; 
—sad asa man of sense must be, whose lot it is to stand still, year 
after year, in front of the perpetual sleet and frost of ill success. fle 
gazed for a moment upon the unvaried scene,—for each of his pat- 
rons was in his place,—and looked as if in disgust of himself, of his 
vocation, of his congregation, of his times, and of all the world, and 
then announced the psalm. A dismal personification of perfunctory 
heartlessness in the desk, aided by a single voice from the furtherest 
corner of the place, performed the joyous anthem! Again the lead- 
er of worship rose, and read, and prayed ; while his hearers, like so 
many single columns erect amid the ruins of T'admor in the desert, 
indicated by their position that they were not altogether unmindful 
of the specific service in which their minister was engaged. Ah, 
how did we sigh for the unaffected fervor of a Turkish mosque ! 

“The preacher took his text, which, as it was not referred to in 
the body of the discourse, has slipped from our memory. ‘lhe quer- 
ulous, sardonic, discouraging harrangue of half an hour, inspired us 
strongly with the belief, that the minister was preparing his hearers 
for the announcement, that the chapel doors would, from that day 
forward, be closed, nor any more fruitless attempts be made to dis- 
sipate the obstinate darkness of the age. Not so. But, instead of 
any such seemingly discreet resolution, the sanguine man, hoping 
against hope, concluded his discourse by declaring his conviction, 
that, some thousand years hence—perhaps fifteen hundred—man- 
kind, at length escaping from the influence of enthusiasm and fanat- 
icism, would yield to the sway of right reason, and acknowledge the 
excellence of primitive Christianity ; that is to say, on the supposi- 
tion that Christianity, which, perhaps, ought to be regarded only as 
a temporary dispensation, should, at that remote date, be deemed in 
any way a necessary medium of eternal truth !’’ 

** But before he attained this heart-warming climax, the preacher 
complained heavily, and with a noble, indignant eloquence, (having 
in it little or nothing of the tone of wounded pride or preposterous 
arrogance,) of the inveteracy of vulgar prejudices—the obdurate im- 
peretrability of notions once deemed sacred—the crushing despotism 
of religious endowments, which, as he affirmed, left no chance of 
success to truth and reason among the great body of the people ; 
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while the sects that disclaimed such secular influence, were mad- 
dened by a fanaticism of the most malignant sort. Things being in 
this woful plight, what wonder that the few places in which the light 
of pure and primitive Christianity shone, were scarcely at all fre- 
quented |” 

“ We caught from the tones of his comfortless harangue an in- 
feetion of despondency. The gloom of the building, its desolation 
echoing the plaints of the preacher oppressed our imagination ; and 
we actually expected that, on issuing from this dungeon of despair, 
we should behold the heavens overcast with a triple blackness ; that 
the midsummer’s noon would be stained, as by sympathy, with the 
moral and intellectual ‘darkness of the age.’ We expected to 
meet, at the first turning, some procession of monks, or a band of 
heretics on’their way to the fire. In a word, we thought of nothing, 
as we passed the untrod threshold of this Unitarian, Apostolic meet- 
ing-house, but to see the blond-stained banner of superstition, float- 
ing far and wide upon the murky sky !” 

‘*‘ How cheering was the reality that wakened us from this dismal 
dream as we gained the street! At the very moment, twenty 
churches and chapels of the neighborhood were disgorging their 
crowds. Sunday dresses, and Sunday faces, illuminated by a Sun- 
day’s summer sky, gave to the scene the liveliness and grace that so 
well befit Christianity where Christianity is free, intelligent and sin- 
cere. Most of the faces we encountered bore that expression of 
serene independence which is peculiarly English. Very few dis- 
played that sort of timid, crabbed, cruel dejection that characterizes 
fanaticism or superstition. And as the crowd was thinaing, we met 
several of the ministers of the congregations that had just dispersed ; 
men whom we recognized as standing in the front of whatever is free, 
beneficent, dauntless: men, some of them erudite, most of them Ja- 
borious in their circles; and scarcely too highly paid for their ser- 
vices.” 

It seems the Unitarian Clergy of England attribute their failure 
to the disadvantages of the times, by which the spirit of free in- 


quiry is crashed, and truth is deprived of a fair hearing. But to 
this the Reviewer replies, 


“Such things must not be said: they are contrary to plain and 
conspicuous facts. ‘There never was a fifty years in which—there 
never was a people among whom a sound argument had a better 
chance of making head against old errors, than during the last fifty 
years, and among the people of England within that time. Nay ; 
during the last fifty years, at several moments, the popular feeling in 
England has broken with so stormy a force upon all ancient and 
prescriptive opinions, that whoever came forward to impugn them, 
found, in every market-place, a people prepared to applaud and de- 
vour his most impudent sophistries. It is indeed true, that earthly 
passions and worldly interests now, as ever, indispose the mass of 
mankind to entertain religious motives, and render the religious, as 
compared with the irreligious, a small minority. But it is not true, 
that the temper of the times specifically, or any political institutions, 
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stand in the way of a particular theological system, as compared 
with others. Piety is, indeed, overpowered by worldliness of spirit 
and sensuality; but neither Unitarianism nor any other peculiar 
doctrine is disadvantaged in its struggle to hold a place among the 
crowd of religious opinions.” ' 

“On the contrary, Unitarianism has had its auspicious moments 
Once and again, it has seemed to be just spreading its canvass to 
the gale upon a flood-tide of opportunity. If Unitarianism had in it 
at all the vigor of prosperous life, it might—it must have lived and 
prospered at some times during the last half century. And if ever 
and again it is lapsed and slunk away from the high road of success, 
no other intelligible account of the fact can be given, thaw this,— 
that it is intrinsically a doctrine of desolation and decay.” 


The Reviewers proceeds, in very good humor, to examine the 
pretence so often heard, that Unitarianism is ‘ pure, primitive, 
Apostolic Christianity’—the religion which prevailed and triumph- 
ed in the early days of the church. 

** What then must be confessed concerning the ‘ primitive apos- 
tolic Christianity,’ that is preached in Unitarian meeting-houses ? 
Alas! this doctrine, which, if indeed it be the Christianity of the 
Apostles, once conquered al] the gods, and set foot upon the throne 
of universal empire, now, when learnedly and zealously propounded 
to the most intelligent, the most free, and the most religious people 
in the world, proves itself to be a thing that none will listen to!—e 
thing the poor turn from in contempt!—a thing that inspires 
its converts with no zeal!—a thing that can neither walk, nor 
run, nor stand among competitors !—a thing that scatters, not gath- 
ers :—that desolates, not blesses !—a thing of silence, gloom, empti- 
ness, coldness, despondency!—This is the primitive, apostolic 
Christianity of Unitarianism !” 

“Christianity has, indeed, often been crushed or beaten out of a 
country by force of arms, or it has expired amid the general decay 
of learning, in the absence of political security, or the decline of na- 
tional life. We mourn in such cases the extinction, yet cannot 
marvel. But what are we to think, what appalling eurmises would 
come in upon the heart, if it should appear that Christianity, in its 
pure and primitive form, Christianity, which was announced asa 
blessing to the multitude, when proclaimed among an enlightened 
people, in an age of freedom and intellectual activity, can gain no 
hearing? What if we see that this pure Apostolic doctrine, entering 
upon a congregation (fairly taken from all ranks) presently scatters 
it, retaining nothing of the good things upon which it laid its hand 
but the endowments and the desolated walls. And what if these 
things take place again, and again, and yet again? Is there no sig- 
nificance in facts such as these ?”’ 


The fact, admitted by Unitarians themselves,* and proved from 


* “Throughout the kingdom,” says a learned Unitarian, “ ihe result of the Missionary 
labors undertaken by Unitarians of late, has been a disappointing one. How, happens 
this ? (inquires the simple-hearted writer, whose ingenuousness is as admirable as his per- 
severance it a desperaic cause.) ‘Chiefly, we doubt not, because the spirit of Unitari- 
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their history, not only in England, but the world over, that their 
religion breathes not a missionary spirit, is also urged to show that 
it cannot be the religion of the Apostles. 


“« There never was a system,’ says a Unitarian writer, ‘ which 
was so general in its regards, which bore so invasive a character, as 
Christianity in its earliest days. .... Every preacher was a mission- 
ary, going about doing good, sent, and glorying in his office, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. We are sure, therefore, 
that the spirit of missions is the spirit of Christ, and of Christianity.’ ” 

“What part, then, has Unitarianism in the blessedness of the 
Missionary work? By the missionary work, we mean, not the pros- 
elyting at home from other persuasions; but the evangelizing of 
heathen or Mohammedan nations. A work eminently becoming to 
a great and Christian country; a work from which no Christian, 
now that it is in progress, can be content to stand either excused or 
excluded.”’ 

“‘ We turn to an account of the last annual meeting of the ‘ Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association,’ the object of which is the 
diffusion, at home and abroad, of the unsullied light of rational, lib- 
eral, primitive and apostolic Christianity. From the statement of 
the treasurer, it appears, that (notwithstanding ‘ a falling off of dona- 
tions and collections’) the ‘ most opulent body of Christians in Eng- 
land’ raised during the year, the sum of ‘one thousand and odd 
pounds,’ for the furtherance of their pious intentiéns! ‘The expend- 
iture has consisted of,—1l. the charge of purchasing and printing 
books, namely, 4541. 15s. Lld.; 2. upwards of 300/. expended on 
congregational and missionary objects at home; and 3. (let Chris- 
tendom hear it!)—two hundred and fifty pounds on account of the 
Foreign Fund !!” 

“Yet, even this adventure for converting the people of India 
(rather for diffusing Unitarianism among the English of Calcutta, 
such is the fact,) did not escape animadversion, as an improper di- 
version of the funds of the Association from the field where they 
Were most needed. And though the objector allowed, that, the 
Calcutta mission having commenced, they were ‘ bound to endeavor 
to make the best of it,’ he was far from admitting, (and none of the 
speakers affirmed,) that Unitarians should think of entering boldly as 
competitors with the Orthodox on the high course of foreign evangelli- 
zation. And yet, why should they not doso? What obstacle stands 
between Unitarians and the Pagan world? What, but Unitarian in- 
difference? Why would it be imprudent to originate some eight or 


ans in this kingdom 1s NOT THE MISSIONAKY SPIRIT. Very many are hostile to mis- 
sionary exertions, and especially the more rich and influential. The societies that have 
been, and are, have struggled into being, and struggle to exist. They have in some cases 
been formed by a few, in opposition to the will of the many; while the many looked on 
either in apathy or scorn, The propriety of their existence has been gravely questioned ; 
the overture for aid to maintain them, met with a smile of astonishment ; while almost in 
every instance, those who affect to give the tone to others, and who unfortunately have 
had but too much influence, have not only kept aloof from, but spoken warmly against 
them. In a word, the current of fashion, has been, and still is, of an anti-missionary hue, 
Missionary exertions have been denounced as vulgar; as interfering with the harmony 


and polish of refined and miscellaneous society. Monthly Rep. N.S. vol. iii. p. 703. 
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ten Missions to Africa, India, and the Islands of the Southern Sea, 
but because it is too absurd to suppose that any such act of religious 
charity would be supported or approved by the Unitarian body ? It 
is @ missionary age, and the missionary spirit is allowed by Unitari- 
ans to be eminently proper to Christianity ; and yet, Unitarians nei- 
ther go forth to preach the Gospel, nor send others !” 

“‘ Such are the facts. Let them for a moment be viewed in that 
light in which they will appear to posterity, supposing Unitari- 
anism to be Christianity. In that case, it will stand on the page of 
Church history, for the astonishment and scandal of all thoughtful 
minds,—first, that the fanatical and deluded professors of a corrupt 
and idolatrous creed were the men to originate and carry on perse- 
veringly the truly Christian enterprise of turning the nations from 
their superstitions ; and that in this enterprise they were conspicuous- 
ly recognized and prospered by heaven. And secondly, that the only 
true Christians of the missionary age, were the only men who took 
no part in the work ;—that, of these true Christians, the majority 
openly opposed the undertaking, ‘looked upon it with apathy or 
scorn, and ‘met an application for aid with a smile of astonish- 
ment,’—in such sort that the confession was wrung from the chiefs of 
the party, that ‘the spirit of Unitarians,’ (the only Christians) ‘is 
not @ missionary spirit,’ and that they are ‘sufficiently indifferent 
whether other men and nations partake of the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, or not!” These are the facts which are even now going down 
to the ears of posterity. Upon the unalterable page of history it is 
even now being written, that the attempt to propagate Christianity, 
is scorned and denounced by the only men of the times, according 
to their own account, who possess the doctrine of Him that said, ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel !’ ”’* 


The writer of the article from which we have made so large 
extracts, concludes by adverting to the pitiable, melancholy condi- 
tion of most of the Unitarian clergy of England. 


“That his (the Unitarian Clergyman’s) income is small, and 
incapable of much augmentation, he does not complain of; for this 
is a disadvantage which he saw distinctly before him when he 
devoted himself to the ministerial calling, and which he shares with 
the great majority of the clergy of all denominatons, of whom nine 
out of ten are inadequately recompensed for their services.” “* But 
amid his pecuniary humiliations, can he solace himself in con- 
templating the success of his spiritual labors? Can he derive from 
the manifest efficiency of his ministrations, a consolation which re- 
conciles him to this degrading lot? He, and, upon the supposition 
of the Unitarian, he alone, holds in his hand that potent engine which, 
awhile ago, overthrew temples and thrones, and vanquished the na- 


* “Tet she labors of William Roberts at Madras, or elsewhere, and the defunct efforts 
of Mr. Adam at Calcutta, carry all the importance that can possibly attach to them, and 
be held available for the desirable purpose of convicting any man of misrepresentation, 
who shall be so hasty as to affirm, that Unitarians have attempted, or are attempting, 
nothing for the diffusion of Christianity among the heathen Far be it from us to advance 
any such absolute and calumnious predication! By no means : the Unitarians have Will- 
jam Roberts at Madras, and they had Mr. Adam at Calcutta!” 
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tions. What does it achieve in his hands? We put the question 
to his candor. These are not the days of mystification ;—not the 
days in which a man may hide simple facts from himself and others 
by vague, unmeaning declamations. We ask, then, the Unitarian 
minister to tell us, to tell us as if in a court of justice, and before a 
dozen plain men, what does he see, within his particular sphere, of 
the Power or THE GosreL? Let him answer in reference either 
to the numbers whom he statedly addresses, or the apparent benefit 
derived from his instructions by those who hear him.” 

“‘ Or, if an inference from single instances be disliked, let us look 
at Unitarianism (this supposed only genuine Christianity) as it stands 
in the country at large, and viewed as an instrument of national vir- 
tue. We ask aloud, is Unitarianism, with all its chapels, worth to 
the people of England, as an actual means of purity and reformation 
of manners,—is it worth the revenues of the poorest of our bishop- 
tricks? Is it worth the salaries of a score of excisemen? Nay, is it 
worth arush? If all the Unitarian chapels in England were let to- 
morrow for penitentiaries, or ware-houses, would the aggregate vir- 
tue of the English people exhibit in the following year the minutest 
deterioration? Verily, we think not.” 

‘** How cheerless, then, how utterly comfortless are the endeavors 
of each single laborer, when the worth of the aggregate labor of all 
is too diminutive a thing to be measured or reckoned! How deplo- 
rable the lot of a man who not only is unsuccessful in his particular 
sphere, but who, on looking round among his colleagues, far and 
near, sees ninety of them out of every hundred in the same dismal 
predicament,—hopelessly unsuccessful! How shall he defend his 
bosom against the inroad of the most heart-sickening of all convictions 
that can smite the human breast,—the conviction of toiling through 
life—fruitlessly ?”’ 

‘The gainless man meets in society those with whom he set out 
on the course of life; each quick and alert (if not all successful) 
in the pursuit of interests the promotion of which, though private, is 
the promotion of the common wealth and general prosperity. But 
he, though not less well educated than they, not less intelligent, not 
less capable, constitutiomally, of achieving success by energy and 
talent ; he, though perhaps possessing the advantage over his fellows 
in these respects, navigates perpetually a stagnant pool, in the dead- 
ly waters of which not a fish will swim, over the pestiferous surface 
of which not a living thing will flit! They are ploughing, sowing 
and reaping : he, sowing, and sowing sterile sands, watered only with 
briny tears of despair! Once in the round of seven days he bends his 
steps, heart-fallen and sick of the profitless usages of devotion, to 
his chapel. No glistening eyes of the poor and afflicted whom he is 
to comfort, watch his approach. No joyous sounds of cordial, uni- 
versal worship greet his ears. The few are in their places ;—would 
he were left to indulge his melancholy in solitude! He delivers 
the appointed couplets of chilly adoration. Of the few worshippers, 
a few only respond. He reads the Scripture ;—one verse in every 
five shocks his fastidious taste, or asks a crooked criticism to 
turn the edge of its obvious meaning. He prays. Yes, he prays ; 
but who joins him? Do not all inwardly loathe the solemn imperti- 
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nence, in the efficacy of which none have a hearty faith? He preaches 
—he utters (so he says) the soul-wakening doctrine of immortality, 
stripped of every corruption, and therefore, by necessary consequence, 
potent to reform the profligate, and to spiritualize the convert! 
Preacher! shew to the world the roll of your actual triumphs !—The 
week’s work is done; the congregation dismissed ; and the func- 
tionary returus to his home ; and, as a public person, feels himself 
an insulated being, a sinecurist,—unconnected with the multitude 
of men, either by relationship of secular utility, or by bond of spirit- 
ual sympathy, or by efficient labors of Christian beneficence.”’ 

“The Unitarian minister is either himself indifferent to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, or being zealous for it, he finds himself in a 
party that can by none of his eloquence be roused to give him effi- 
cient aid. For the first case :—it is true, that a layman, who has 
nothing to do with religion but to sit his hour once a week in his 
pew, may be very tranquil and very well satisfied with himself, even 
in the consciousness of an utter indifferency,—an absolute destitution 
of Christian zeal. But it can never be so with a public functionary. 
Nothing can render the constant performance of religious services 
before a small and lifeless congregation, by one who is himself de- 
void of zeal, otherwise than insufferably burdensome ;—nothing, we 
say, but large or secwre secular advantages. For the sake, or, to 
use a phrase proper to a mercantile transaction, for the consideration 
of a thousand per annum, or of even two hundred absolutely unal- 
ienable, a man may courageously bear himself through the irksome 
formalities of public devotion. Not so the starveling, who, if he 
displease his employers, may be discharged from his pulpit, and lose 
his morsel of bread. ‘To such a one, disheartened and anxious, the 
conscious want of religious zeal, and the conspicuous inefficiency 
of all his performances, will be enough to afflict him with an unutter- 
able disgust.’ 

“* But let us look at the other supposition,—the case of a Unitarian 
minister, who feels in all its forcethe unquestionable truth, that Chris- 
tianity is essentially an invasive, expansive doctrine ;—he confesses 
that something, nay, much must be wrong in its professors, if their 
spirit be not a missionary spirit ;—he admits, that those (whatever 
errors they may fall into) who age actually going forth to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen, are most happily, most consistently, most no- 
bly employed ;—he cannot but grant that, though scoffed at by the 
scoffers of their times, posterity will do them justice, and call them 
the most heroic of philanthropists ;—nay, that heaven will confess 
them as its servants ; he would fain, spite of the corruptions to which 
they adhere, take part with them in their labors ;—he steps forward: 
—but his companionship is avoided. (May it ever be so!) ‘Those 
who are zealously propagating the Gospel of God their Saviour, 
shrink with fear from contact with the impugner of its capital doc- 
trines. (May they ever, and on all occasions, so draw back!) Re- 
jected, he turns towards the men of his party. He sees them afflue 
ent and well-informed, but, alas! utterly destitute of any motive 
powerful enough to command labors, sufferings, or contributions in 
the cause of the Gospel ; or worse,—they are sarcastically hostile to 
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the ‘ visionary and useless crusade of the times.’ Scarcely one lay 
Unitarian in a hundred confesses a zeal like his own: and nothing 
could be more preposterous than to hope, that the party at large 
should be moved to bring forward their twenty or fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, for the support of a religious undertaking. 
What but an utter despondency, what but an anguish of sorrow, be- 
longs then, in this age of religious zeal, to the zealous Unitarian 
minister? What can be added to the discomfort of his lot,—unless 
it be the dark surmises which naturally spring from the perplexity 
of his position, and the faintness which that perplexity forces on 
his heart? ‘ After all,’ must he be tempted to say, ‘is this Christ- 
ianity, which proves itself to be potent only when corrupted, and be- 
comes utterly effete when pure, worth the spending of life, fortune 
family, welfare, talents, reputation, in its service? Why occupy a 
life in attempting to purge the feculence of a system which, when 
thoroughly purged, lies motionless as a corpse? Does Heaven in- 
deed demand so large a sacrifice to so little purpose ?—Racking and 
interminable questions! Wretched condition of inextricable doubt ! 
Better than endure it, to plunge into the oblivious flood of absolute 
and universal skepticism.” 

At the close of these long and interesting extracts, we need only 
add, that the writer confirms most of his statements by quotations 
from Unitarians themselves, particularly from articles in the Month- 
ly Repository—the same to which we referred in our number for 
May last, in giving an account of the “state of Unitarianism in 
England.” ‘To the quotations we then made from the Repository, 
we now add another, showing that some of the Unitarian clergy 
of England feel the miseries of their situation, much as they have 
been described in the foregoing extracts. 

‘Few beings are more to be pitied than a Unitarian minister, 
placed in one of these old societies. A man of education, with the 
miserable pittance of some seventy pounds per year, which, with 
much toil and solicitude, he may perhaps, but not in all cases, raise 
to a bare hundred! With this, he has a wife and children to sup- 
port, and a decent appearance to maintain. Nor is this insignifi- 
cant sum to be obtained without sundry and constant vexations 
from trustee influence and trustee domination. If animated by a 
laudable wish to extend the boundaries of his pasture, the minister 
is encountered by coldness and opposition. ‘The poor, who attend 
his services, would gladly lend their countenance and aid. But the 
great man, who is also the keeper of the purse, frowns the intention 
down. On other occasions, the minister is checked in his purposes 
for want of pecuniary assistance ; or by the engagements and vex- 
ations of a school. ‘There are many, very many of our ministers in 
this condition.” 

Again; ‘‘ The Unitarian is an insulated being. He stands apart 
from the rest of his fellow Christians. If he has society out of his 
own connection, he must seek it with those who believe less not 
more than himself: ifhe wishes to be friendly with the Orthodox, he 
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is looked at with distance: if to joinin their benevolent plans, with 
avoidance : if to rectify their errors, with horror. He can find his 
way neither to their head nor their heart. The public services of 
his temple, they avoid as they would a lazar-house. He is cabin- 
ed, cribbed, and confined on all sides ; his days are spent in inaction, 
and his charities are narrowed by reason of restraint. He isa 
stranger in a strange land ; having a peculiar language, a peculiar 
spirit, a peculiar creed.’’* 


In view of the facts which have been exhibited, more particular- 
ly in our last number, it appears that Unitarianism has spread itself 
in this country and in England, by much the same means. ° In nei- 
ther, has it sprung up like other sects, and made provision for itself, 
and flourished on its own resources ; but has crowded itself into 
the labors of others, and clandestinely taken possession of endow- 
ments intended by their original proprietors for the promotion of 
a very different system of faith. Of the two hundred and six 
Unitarian chapels in England, only thirty-six were built by Unita- 
rians of their own bounty ;—and of the places of worship which 
they claim in New England, only a small proportion were provi- 
ded and intended for teaching and worship such as theirs. Nearly 
all their larger and more respectable establishments were origi- 
nally Orthodox, and are the fruits of Orthodox liberality and zeal. 

In old England, the friends of truth were driven from their 
altars, and deprived of the means of supporting religious institu- 
tions left them by their pious fathers, in most instances, through 
the mismanagement of corrupt and unfaithful trustees. ‘“ The 
Trustees obtruded a Socinian ministry,” and the defrauded and 
famishing congregations withdrew, and sought the bread of life in 
other places. In this country, too, the churches of the Pilgrims 
have, in several instances, been judicially annihilated, declared in- 
capable of independent action or existence, and been stripped of 
their property, to the last farthing, to satisfy the cravings of a Uni- 
tarian parish. 

The reader may wish to be informed more particularly than he 
has been, by what means the trustees of the English Presbyterian 
endowments, who in the first instance were faithful men, became 
so generally corrupted with Unitarian errors. The following ex- 
tract will satisfy him on this point, while at the same time it de- 
scribes, with almost literal accuracy, the manner in which the her- 
esy obtained footing in this country. 


** When the Dissenting Ministers were no longer liable to fines, 
imprisonment, and death, for preaching the Gospel, there were many 
persons, who from the most unsuitable motives, solicited and obtain- 
ed the ministerial office, and who feeling no attachment to the doc- 
trines of Christianity, refrained always from enforcing, and often 
from introducing them in their sermons ; and thus, being at first in- 
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different, they soon became latitudinarian, and then altogether erro- 
neous. The unsuspecting indulgence of some who were truly Or- 
thodox, gave an unhappy facility to this introduction of error, while 
many of the children of the old Dissenters began to sympathize with 
their contemporary preachers, and thus the Churches gradually as- 
sumed a mixed character, without either party acknowledging a ne- 
cessity of separation. Young men who had been destined to the 
ministry in early life, and had actually entered upon that office with- 
out experiencing a change of heart, fostered the growing evil ; and 
the Orthodox and Heterodox continued to preach in one pulpit, and 
to commune at one Table. Thus did unconverted Ministers, intro- 
duce those anti-christian doctrines, which were not resisted with 
sufficient zeal even by the truly pious of those days, and which prov- 
ed so palatable to unconverted Trustees, as to induce them to em- 
brace every opportunity of appointing such ministers to the vacant 
pulpits of the Orthodox. It was in the form of Arianism, however, 
that error first crept in. Socinianism broadly and distinctly avow- 
ed, could not then have gained admission: but Arianism, by pre- 
serving many of the modes of Orthodox expression and behaviour, 
was less shocking to the minds of the pious, and more seductive to 
the hearts of the unstable; and thus Orthodox ministers were wil- 
ling to accept of colleagues who held the Arian scheme, and Or- 
thodox church members regarded their Arian fellow communicants 
as Christian brethren.” 


Thus Unitarianism crept in and desolated many of the churches 
in our father land ; and thus also it gained admission here. It 
came among us, not honestly and boldly, but by deception and 
stealth. Ministers were settled, perhaps, under a profession of 
strict Orthodoxy, when they were in fact Arminians ; or under a 
profession of Arminianism, when they were secretly Arians, So- 
cinians, or Universalists. In some instances, ministers after set- 
tlement changed their sentiments; but still continued to preach 
much in the same terms and manner as before. The old phrase- 
ology was accommodated to the new divinity, so that while they 
meant one thing by what they said, their hearers understood them 
to mean another. The discussion of important doctrines was dis- 
continued, under the pretence that doctrines were of no impor- 
tance, until they were so far undervalued or forgotten, that they 
could with safety be assailed and ridiculed. 

As in England, so in this country, a separation of the Orthodox 
from the heterodox was not suddenly effected. Indeed, from the 
manner in which the error was introduced, this could hardly be 
expected. Many Orthodox ministers were slow to believe that 
their brethren around them had departed from the faith, and were 
unwilling to renounce fellowship but upon the clearest evidence. 

And as in England, so here, it was while this unhallowed con- 
nexion continued, that the error made the greatest progress. 


“ Had this treacherous calm remained undisturbed,—could it 
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have been contrived, by continuing to lull the suspicions of the Or- 
thodox, to perpetuate this incongruous association, this connexion 
of the living with the dead,—there is reason to fear that the whole 
bedy would have been paralysed beyond recovery : but the prema- 
ture explosion of Arianism at Exeter, was overruled to prevent 
what otherwise might have been the silent, unsuspected and total 
extinction of piety in these churches. Then the Orthodox were 
roused to a salutary alarm, and began to perceive the folly of their 
previous indulgence of false doctrine. For a season the progress 
of error was suspended : but it had gone too far to be repressed by 
that discountenance which it received too late. The Churches 
which the Orthodox were constrained to abandon, being thus free 
from all constraint, soon passed from Arianism to Socinianism, and 
became, what we now behold them, the sepulchres of evangelical 
truth. 

The days which preceded this separation were the best days of 
those who have thus departed from the right way. While the Or- 
thodox, either from ignorance of their true character, or from too 
great indulgence for their erroneous sentiments, continued them in 
their fellowship, they derived from that association respectability 
and weight ; until at length they found themselves strong enough to 
reject the patronage which they had courted, and even to expel 
those who had cherished them in their weakness. But when they 
were detected, disowned, and abandoned by the Orthodox, their 
system began to wither and decay—it has continually declined, and 
; ot long ago been extinct, but for their usurpation of Orthodox 
unds.” 


How exactly this describes the course of things among our- 
selves must be obvious to every intelligent reader,—except that 
the separation here is not of sufficient standing for that consequent 
decline to be fully manifested, which is so visible in the land of 
our fathers. But jet our ministers and churches do their duty, and 
the experiment will show sooner here than there, that Unitarian- 
ism lacks the vital principle, and that when left to its own resour- 
ces, it is sure to fall. 

Something was said in our last of the ‘‘ Manchester College,” 
the only public Unitarian theological Seminary in England, and 
of the manner in which it is sustained. Mr. Wellbeloved, the the- 
ological tutor, is supported chiefly, if not entirely, out of the funds 
of the Orthodox Lady Hewley, and there are five other Ortho- 
dox charitable endowments, one of them producing 120 pounds 
annually, the income of which is applied to the support of students. 
Like criminal. perversions on this side of the water will instantly 
suggest themselves to the mind of the reader. We have here a 
Unitarian theological Professor receiving year afier year the in- 
come of funds, a pavt of which was given by the Orthodox Hol- 
lis for the support of a man “ of sound or Orthodox principles,” 
and another part by the Orthodox Henchman, for the support of 
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one who should “ profess and teach the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, according to the well known [Orthodox] Confession 
of Faith, drawn up by the Synod of the churches in New Eng- 
land.” ‘There are also funds to a large amount, given by men of 
Orthodox sentiments, such as Hopkins and Hollis, for the assist- 
ance of pious and indigent young men in preparing for the gospel 
ministry, all which (if they were not lost in the general dilapida- 
tion of funds supposed to have taken place at Harvard under a 
former administration) are now applied to the support of Unitarian 
theologues—men who are qualifying themselves to assail with 
greater effect the faith of those on whose bounty they are fed. 

We need not trace the comparison further between the his- 
tory and character of Unitarianism in this country and in England. 
It is manifestly the same in both hemispheres, exhibiting the same 
features, adopting the same general measures, and leading to the 
same results. It has shown itself, here and there, to be a thiey- 
ish, underhand system, not gifted in building temples, creating 
endowments, and making provision for itself, but disposed rather 
to crowd into the labors of others, take possession of their tem- 
ples, seize and pervert their funds, and turn them to its own ac- 
count. As shown by the Eclectic Reviewers, and as acknowl- 
edged by some of its own advocates, Unitarianism has never ex- 
hibited a Missionary spirit. It has little or nothing to tell of the 
labors, sufferings and successes of its representatives in beathen 
lands. Its boasts are of a very different character. Unlike the 
great primitive Missionary, who would not ‘ preach the gospel 
where Christ was named, lest he should build on another man’s 
foundation,’ the professors of this doctrine have ever been creep- 
ing in and corrupting established churches, pillaging their accom- 
modations, and fattening on the fruits of their liberality and zeal. 
So did the Arians in the fourth century; and Unitarians of mod- 
ern times,—in Germany, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, and 
the United States—have done the same. We say not these things 
because we are glad of an opportunity to say them, but because 
they are the truth, the painful truth, which the pen of history has 
recorded, and will record. 

No other argument surely is needed, to show that Unitarianism 
cannot be the gospel of Jesus. ‘To say nothing of theological 
opinions, who can for a moment believe that the gospel of our 
blessed Lord inculcates a morality such as this—such as is now 
exhibited before the world in the public acts of the Unitarians of 


England ? 


“‘ If Trustees are not amenable to Trust Deeds, but’Trust Deeds 
are to be subservient to Trustees, why incur the expense, why prac- 
tise the imposture of preparing Trust Deeds at all? Is the public 
mind prepared to admit, that it is in vain for persons who bequeath 
property to religious or charitable uses, to specify the purposes and 
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design of their endowment 1—that the sanction of the Law is in- 
sufficient to secure the validity of a legal instrument ?”’ 

“ But if it be legal, honest, and righteous to make a Trust Deed, 
it cannot be legal, honest, and righteous to dreak a Trust Deed ; 
nor will any pretence whatever, short of legal or physical impossi- 
bility, justify a departure either from its spirit or letter.” 

“To say, as the Unitarians do,* that when it is “‘ InEXPEDIENT” 
to fulfil exactly the intentions of the founders, the Trustees have a 
right “‘ to consider what might probably have been the views of the 
founders under the new circumstances which may have arisen, and 
what upon the whole is best to be done,” is to teach a doctrine, 
which, if it prevailed, would reduce mankind toa state of lawless 
barbarism, without recorded rights, and without a standard of jus- 
tice. It would destroy all social confidence, and render our tri- 
bunals and judicial proceedings a solemn mockery.” 


Near the close of our remarks in the last number, we touched 
upon forms of church government, as connected with the continu- 
ed purity of churches. The subject is one of so great importance, 
that we are unwilling to conclude without recurring to it. 

The only security for any church, that they will continue in the 
main pure, rests on their assuming such a form, that they cannot 
operate and accomplish their purposes without a perpetual resort 
to the principle of piety, as lying at the foundation of their organ- 
ization. ‘This must be the spirit pervading their form, and if 
their form will, for a long season, permit them to go on without 
self-destruction, disregarding the spirit, and without the spirit, then 
it is demonstrative from Scripture, from philosophy and from fact, 
that error will come in like a flood, and destroy everything but 
the form of godtiness. We have often wondered that pious think- 
ing men have not studied this subject in the sad history of some 
of the branches of the protestant church. The reason probably 
is, they have been so pressed in spirit, as they looked abroad upon 
the world, and beheld the awful ravages of sin, that they have 
been constrained to put forth every energy to stay the overwhelm- 
ing flood, even though it were only by a temporary expedient. 
And while thus engaged, they have forgotten that the only sure 
hope isthe energy of vital piety pervading and shooting up through 
the public form of religion, and varying that form in any way that 
can give new egress to the principle. Christianity comes to us 
without form, that it may be omniform ;—that it may be seen and 
known anywhere and everywhere as a collection of vital princi- 
ples. This the protestant church have to a great extent forgotten, 
while they have been compassing themselves about by bulwarks of 
their own ‘construction. ‘They have their systems, their forms, 
their courts, their canons, their liturgies, their rituals, and all 
the et cetera of establishments and authorities ;—and what has 
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been the result? Look at Geneva. Her churches deserted, ex- 
cept by a few women! Her pastors Socinians and Rationalists ! 
Look at France. Her churches, too, in many instances deserted, 
and her Pastors little better than those of Geneva! Look at Ger- 
many, and the protestant church in the north of Europe. And whatis 
it, but a mighty temple in ruins, with only here and there a stone in 
its place! Look at England! The party, which par excellence 
call themselves “‘ the church,” and are the majority, including the 
dignitaries, are Arminian or Grotian in their religious sentiments, 
breathing much of the spirit, though they scorn the name of Uni- 
euinaien. Look at Scotland ! aud how long is it since Robertson, 
the historian, was among her most influential ministers! ! And with 
such mighty men as Gordon, and Thomson, and Chalmers in the 
Evangelical party, they are still out numbered by the opposers of 
the truth. And it has not fared much better with Presbyterianism in 
Ireland. It is but the last year, that sixteen or twenty clergymen 
in the Synod of Ulster, who all along had agreed to the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, on being required explicitly to state whether they 
believed the doctrine of the Trinity, withdrew and cried “ perse- 
cution !” And this, while not a single Independent congregation 
in Ireland has become Arian or Unitarian!! We wish thinking 
men, who love religion and men’s souls more than any ism or any 
doxy, would ask how all this has come to pass, and how its reeur- 
rence may be prevented? And in connexion with this topic, we 
wish them to note one or two facts ;—that of all the hopeful ap- 
pearances on the continent of Europe of a revival of religion in 
the protestant churches, none of it has originated from, or in con- 
nection with, their forms of church government, but in spite of 
them ; and, in some cases, in actual opposition to them ;—and that 
of all the benevolent operations originated in Great Britain, 
within the last thirty-five years, scarcely one has arisen from, 
or in agreement with, the existing forms of church government, 
if we except those of the Independents, who had almost no eccle- 
siastical forms to consult, but were left to follow the living princi- 
ple within. 

It should be further inquired, in connexion with the same sub- 
ject, whether nearly all the Evangelical piety, which is beginning 
to pervade the Protestant churches abroad, is not coming in ab ex- 
tra, in distinction from growing up out of their various forms 
where they exist ; and whether, indeed, a long and tedious warfare 
is not to be maintained with the mere forms which have been su- 
perinduced upon the church, before the spirit of religion shall be 
the pervading principle of all church organization. Nor do we 
think it necessary that the examination should be confined to the 
churches across the water. Could we suppose even-handed charity, 
the charity inculcated by the apostle, (1 Cor. xiii.) coming into our 
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land to take inquisition of the various denominations, how they 
are, or have been fulfilling their high commission, as churches of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we should rejoice to hear her ask, ‘ Where 
did the Missionary spirit arise? Among whom is it most exten- 
sively prevalent? Who have taken into their hands most of those 
weapons which are not carnal, and are most active in using them 
for truth’s sake, and not for name’s sake 2 Who have most of the 
energy and determination of faith requisite for the conversion of 
the world? Among whom are there the most frequent disputes 
about modes of doing, and modes of acting? Among whom is the 
fire of zeal most idly wasted in agitating questions of names and 
forms? We should rejoice to hear her command justice to bring 
the scales, that it might be known who is most wanting ;—to hear 
her command fire from Heaven, to see who would suffer most 
loss, when the wood, and the hay, and the stubble should be con- 
sumed ; and then to hear her say, ‘ Follow me,’ that it might be 
seen what companies would obey, and receive her spirit, and be- 
come incorporate with her form; and what would cry out, ‘* Stop, 
stop,” you are violating our book of discipline, or eur canons, or 
our modes. We should rejoice to see this, for we have no fear 
that any would suffer materially ; and if we should be among the 
denuded, we would endeavor to feel and to say, “ Let the right- 
eous smite me, it shall be a kindness ; let him reprove me, it shall 
be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head.” 


Essay on THE Hizrociyrasic System or M. Cuampou.ion, JR. 
and on the advantages which it offers to Sacred Criticism. By 
J. G. H. Greppo, vicar General of Belley. Translated from 
the French by Isaac Stuart, with notes and illustrations. 
Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 1830. pp. 276. 

The Euphrates and the Nile stand associated with the origin of 
civil society, and with the primeval fountains of human knowledge. 
The records of the ages immediately succeeding the deluge, save 
what is found in the brief epitome of Moses, are not only scanty, 
but uncertain. Whatever facts, therefore, critical research may 
glean from the sparse materials, recovered from the archives of 
bygone ages, will not only be valuable in the estimation of the 
scholar, but interesting to the intelligent Christian. More espec- 
ially will this be the case, as it respects the history of ancient 
Egypt. This nation, though founded subsequently to Nimrod’s 
Babylon, and to Nineveh, is the first that assumes a permanent 
existence ; the first that figures conspicuously in sacred or profane 
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history. Its antiquities, which belong to the earliest remaining 
achievements of human knowledge and enterprise, and which have 
survived the ravages of thirty-five centuries, are not undeserving 
the attention, which, for a long time, they have awakened, and 
which is greatly increased by the recent and curious discoveries 
of science. 

The literary itinerant, who surveys the ivy-mantled walls of 
feudal castles, or who walks among the ruins of Pompeium and 
Herculaneum, cannot restrain the emotions of solemn awe, 
which the surrounding scenery will awaken. A _ still deeper 
feeling will be excited, as he gazes upon the mouldering monu- 
ments of Grecian architecture, or explores the sepulchral vaults 
which contain the ashes of the prophets, and visits places me- 
morable in sacred history. But when he comes to traverse the 
banks of the Nile, he finds himself on ground, where civilization 
had smoothed the rugged features of society, where intellect had 
developed its treasures of wisdom, and where art had reared stu- 
pendous fabrics, and decorated them with sculpture and painting, 
before Greece had emerged from a barbarous age, or Palestine 
had been honored with the residence of a prophet. He will find 
himself in the midst of monuments and records, regarded as an- 
liquities, centuries before the Christian era commenced. Here, 
indeed, must he surrender himself to the strong excitement of a 
profound veneration, nor can he suppress the curiosity that will be 
awakened, to acquire more knowledge of a people who were the 
ancient and original pioneers in the work of human improvement. 

The absence of authentic documents, relating to the history of 
ancient Egypt, has been a matter of deep regret, both to the lover 
of general literature, and the biblical scholar. The memorials 
which have come down to us from that people, naturally excite a 
strong desire to possess a more definite knowledge of their char- 
acter and history, than is furnished by the means hitherto enjoyed. 
Probably their archives would have proved sufficiently explicit 
and ample, had they escaped the hands of those ruthless invaders, 
by whom the country, at different times, was overrin. When 
the savage and reckless Omar, in a freak of Mahommedan fan- 
aticism, doomed to the flames the renowned library of the Pto- 
lemies, history lost a depository of boundless riches, which might 
have revealed in ample details the story of those vanished ages, 
concerning which so little is known. ‘The little that is known, 
however, tells of a people great and powerful—a people far ad- 
vanced in civilization and the arts, at a time when most of the hu- 
man family existed as semi-barbarous clans, or Nomadic tribes, 
rather than as settled states, under an established form of govern- 
ment. ‘“ Their temples, their pyramids, their obelisks, their co- 
lossal statues, their magnificent cemeteries, their paintings, whose 
colors and freshness time seems to have respected, all their monu- 
ments, in a word, from the amulet to the most gigantic edifices, 
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from the dwellings of the gods or kings, down to the most com- 
mon object employed in the domestic occupations of the poor, all 
serve strongly to impress our imaginations with their grandeur, or 
to astonish us with the fineness and delicacy of their details.” 

Where written documents are wanting, recourse is had to frag- 
ments, and the legends of monumental history, as a substitute. 
Egypt, proverbially a land of monuments, has long been supposed 
to be rich in such materials, if some master spirit might arise, who 
should be competent to rescue them from the dust of ages, and 
reveal their true meaning. Many an accomplished connoisseur 
has tasked his ingenuity, in order to decypher the mysterious char- 
acters, with which the monuments of Egypt were covered ; but all 
such attempts have, till recently, proved abortive, except in con- 
jecture and hypothesis. As little advance seemed to be made to- 
wards a solution of the Hieroglyphic system, the hope of rescuing 
the information concealed beneath the unknown characters of this 
system was about being abandoned. ‘The key was supposed to 
be irrecoverably lost. At this crisis, the bold, acute, and enter- 
prising spirit of M. Champollion renewed the investigation, which 
many learned predecessors had abandoned in despair. His in- 
defatigable researches and keen discernment, led to the discovery 
of the long sought key, by which “the great problem of Hiero- 
glyphics” has been solved, and the mysteries revealed, which had 
for ages been hidden beneath them. It admitsof a doubt, wheth- 
er the materials furnished by the vast store-house of antiquities 
now laid open, will fully meet the extravagant expectations which 
have been excited. Yet no small benefit will be realized, in the 
satisfaction of that literary curiosity, which has been so exceed- 
ingly anxious to open the book of Egypt’s monumental records, and 
loose the seals thereof. 

The chronicles of Egypt, like those of Hindoostan and Chaldea, 
carry the nation back to an epoch of incredible antiquity ; and 
they commence its existence in a mystic age, when gods and 
demi-gods swayed the destinies of empire. This fabulous period 
is represented as having continued about thirty-four thousand 
years, when the celestial Hierarchy resigned the kingdom to a 
succession of mortal dynasties. 

Five chronological periods have been assigned to Egyptian his- 
tory. ‘* The first,” says Spineto, “ begins with the establishment 
of their government, and comprehends the time during which all 
religious and political authority was in the hands of the priesthood, 
who laid the first foundation of the future power of Egypt, found- 
ing and embellishing the great city of Thebes, building magnificent 
temples, and instituting the mysteries of IJsis,*—from Misraim to 

* Isis, according to Jabloniski, represented the moon, which the Egyptians worshipped. 
She was recognized in a variety of capacities, as the inventress of agriculture, the di- 


vinity who contained within herself the seeds of productive nature, as the inventress of 
navigation, &c. [See Appendix, Note M.] 
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Menes.” This whole period lies beyond the limits of authentic 
history, nor have any legendary inscriptions or fragments been dis- 
covered which recognize those primitive times. Whatever tradi- 
tions exist relating to that‘age, wear too much the aspect of fable 
to inspire confidence. Not even its duration can be ascertained 
with any tolerable degree of certainty. ‘The probability is, that it 
commenced soon after the dispersion of Noah’s posterity, from 
their settlement in the plains of Shinar, and continued till the 
reign of Menes, the monarch who stands at the head of the long 
chain of Egyptian dynasties, according to the list of Manetho. 

The second period, according to the author quoted above, be- 
gins at the abolition of the primitive government, and the first 
establishment of monarchy by the king just named. From this 
epoch commences the Pharaonic age, which continued till the in- 
vasion of the Persian conqueror Cambyses, when the sceptre de- 
parted from the illustrious line of the Pharaohs, and came into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. The reign of Menes commenced, 
as chronologists have reckoned, about the middle of the second 
century after the flood. Silberschlag dates it near the beginning 
of the third century, which probably is the more accurate calcula- 
tion.* The site of his kingdom was in Upper Egypt, in the 
neighborhood of Thebes. It does not admit of a doubt, that civ- 
ilization first dawned in the Thebain District, and thence descend- 
ed the Nile. ‘Thebes, Memphis, and Tanis, appear to have been 
successively the places of royal residence, and at certain periods 
the capitals of separate and contemporary kingdoms. 

When Abraham went down to Egypt, which according to Dr. 
Jahn was in the latter part of the fourth century from the flood, he 
found a flourishing agriculture, an established form of government, 
and a Pharaoh on the throne, who had a regular ministry around 
him, and courtiers and princes, who seem to have been devoted to 
the pleasure of their master. (Gen. xii: 15.) It was not far 
from this time that a part of the country was brought under the 
domination of a ferocious race of ancient Vandals, headed by a 
horde of chieftains, denominated Hykshos, or shepherd-kings. 
The site of their dynasty was Memphis, where they reigned not 
far from two hundred and sixty years, (longer according to some 
chronologists) and spread devastation over a large part of Egypt. 
Few of the monuments, existing antecedent to this period, escaped 
the destruction in which a savage ambition gloried. Who they 
were, and whence they came, and what is their history, are ques- 
tions beyond the pale of historic solution. In the mean time, the 
native sovereigns of the Nile so far resisted the encroachments of 


* The period of two centuries does not give too long a time for such an increase of the 

sterity of Noah, as seems to be implied in the fact, that there were seveyal remote and 

independent states,when Egypt was erected into a monarchy; though the rate of in- 

crease exceeded that of later ages. 
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these foreign invaders, as to retain a part of their dominions. The 
table of Abydas, discovered among the ruins of a temple by M. 
Calliaud, and interpreted by Champollion, contains a catalogue of 
the kings who reigned contemporary with the Hykshos sovereigns. 
It was one of the kings of this dynasty, (the seventeenth of Mane- 
tho,) who reigned at the epoch of Abraham’s migration. 

Beyond the period of which we have just spoken, Egypt is for 
the most part covered with the mist and shadow of a fabulous age. 
Nor is there much probability, that any authentic data will be re- 
covered, that shall be competent to clear up this darkness, and 
rescue from oblivion the memory of perished generations. And 
indeed there is so much confusion, discrepancy, allegory, and 
fable, blended with subsequent history, that it is no easy task to 
discriminate satisfactorily between truth and falsehood, fact and 
fiction. ‘This difficulty may, perhaps, be removed in part by the 
disclosures of Champollion. So far as his labors shall lead to 
such a result, the annals of “the olden time,” will be rendered 
less dubious, and consequently much more valuable. 

It is in the province of sacred criticism, however, that we are 
most concerned to be put in possession of new light respecting 
Egypt, subsequent to the time of Joseph. Whatever information 
may be retrieved from ‘* dumb forgetfulness,” touching the state of 
Egypt from the eighteenth Diospolite dynasty to the Ptolemaic do- 
minion, will not only enrich secular history, but add some precious 
materials to the stores of sacred criticism. It is in view uf the 
elucidation of the latter subject, that we have watched with great 
interest the progress of the learned Champollion in his researches. 

But it is time that we introduce to the attention of our readers, 
the work of M. Greppo, noticed in the heading of this article. 
The special design of this work is to apply the discoveries of this 
great Egyptian scholar to the purposes of sacred criticism. We 
have for some time wished to meet something of the kind, and ac- 
knowledge ourselves obliged, not only to the Vicar of Belley for 
luis very acceptable book, but to his judicious and faithful translator. 
in respect to the merits of the translation, we add our cheerful tes- 
timony to the perspicuity and purity of the style ; and, considering 
the nature of the work, we can well conceive, that it must have 
cost no small labor to give it an English dress so neatly finished. 
Its value is greatly enhanced by the original and learned notes in- 
cluded in the appendix. The mechanical execution is of the first 
order, and the whole work, as to matter and form, is not unworthy 
the interesting subject of which it treats. We recommend to every 
person who may read this article, if he has auglit of the enthusiasm 
of the biblical antiquary, to procure the book, and give it a thorough 
perusal. 

In commenting on such of the results of Champollion’s discover- 
ies, as stand connected with certain portions of the sacred annals, 
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we shall avail ourselves of the observations found in the work un- 
der review, as well as other sources at our command. ‘This work 
consists of two parts ; the first gives an exposé of the Hieroglyphic 
system. Of this part, neither our limits nor object will admit of 
more than a very brief notice. 

_ From the sixteenth century, unwearied efforts have been made 
to lift the mysterious covering, which concealed beneath it the 
meaning of numerous inscriptions, found upon the Pharaonic mon- 
uments, as well as the treasures of papyrus records, which were 
deposited in temples and cemeteries. It was not till after ages of 
abortive research, that the key was discovered, which has solved 
the hieroglyphic problem. ‘The circumstance which aided the 
discovery may be related in the language of the author. 

“The monument which finally led to the knowledge of the ancient writings 
of Egypt, was discovered at the close of the last century. While the French 
troops were carrying on the war in Egypt, and a commission of learned men, 
associated with the expedition, were exploring this ancient country with a view 
to advance the arts and sciences, one division of the army occupied the village 
of Raschid, which we call Rosetta, and were employed in laboring upon some 
military works. While digging the foundations of the fort St. Julien, they 
found a large mutilated block of black basalt, which was covered with a consid- 
erable portion of three inscriptions in different characters. One of the inscrip- 
tions, written in Greek, contained a decree in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
suggested the idea that the same decree was the subject of the two other in- 
scriptions, which were written in two distinct kinds of Egyptian characters, the 
sacred or hieroglyphic, and the enchorial, or common character of the country.” 

This polyglot monument, by contrasting the Egyptian texts with 
a Greek inscription containing a translation of them, shed a gleam of 
new light over the writings of ancient Egypt. It had been the 
general belief until now, M. Greppo observes, that the hiero- 
glyphic writing was exclusively tdeographic, i. e. figurative or sym- 
bolical, and that each sign employ ed expressed of itself an idea. 
Those ancient writers, who have alluded to this subject, have been 
entirely silent respecting any other method, except the ideographic 
part of Egypt’s monumental writing. From nothing which they 
have said could the use of an alphabetic writing be “conjectured. 
We must except Clement of Alexandria, the author of the only 
document from antiquity, which furnishes an exact account of the 
various kinds of Egyptian writing. And this account is so concise, 
that it has not been understood ; though it is matter of surprise, 
that it has never suggested to any of its learned commentators the 
simple idea, which was at last originated in the mind of Champol- 
lion, as the clue to his discoveries. He had the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that the ideographic system must necessarily admit of ex- 
ceptions ; since it could not express proper names, which are not 
always significant, especially such names as should be introduced 
from foreign countries. ‘To supply this insufficiency in the sup- 
posed hieroglyphic method, it was necessary to recur to a system 
of writing analagous to that of other nations. It was conjectured, 
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that there must exist among the Egyptians phonetic signs, i. e. 
signs which should in some way express the sounds of the spoken 
language. 

Having hit upon this very rational hypothesis, Champollion 
undertook to test its truth, by applying it to the hieroglyphic and 
Greek inscriptions on the Rosetta monument. In the Greek 
text of the decree there inscribed, the name of Ptolemy ofien oc- 
curred. Likewise in the hieroglyphic inscription a group of signs 
was observed to be frequently repeated, contained in cartouches or 
rings. By this last mark of distinction, as well as by its relative 
position in the text, the hieroglyphic group appeared to correspond 
with the name of Ptolemy in the Greek inscription. It might then 
be supposed with good reason, that the group of signs clustered in 
the ring expressed phonetically the name of this king ;—and this 
conjecture produced the expectation, that by decomposing the 
group of characters, to which such a signification was attributed, 
some of the first elements of alphabetic writing might be found. 
By proceeding to analyze the group selected for the experiment, 
and noting each of the signs which composed it, he recognized 
their correspondence, as he thought, with the letters, m.7.0.4.M.H.2 
ees The success of this analysis induced him to search 
or other bilingual inscriptions, to which he applied the same prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and with like success. Fired by the ardor 
which his discovery kindled, he prosecuted the business of exam- 
ining and comparing the hieroglyphic texts, with ap iron diligence 
and a quenchless zeal. The inscriptions of temples, obelisks, 
mummy-coffins, tombstones, scarabees, figurines, papyri, in a word 
Egyptian monuments of every kind, and of all ages, have furnished 
new facts in support of the discovery. 

Such is the substance of M. Greppo’s account of the method, 
which has resulted in the solution of a mystery, that had hung for 
centuries over the monumental writings of the Pharaonic age. It 
has been ascertained likewise, that Egypt possessed three entirely 
distinct kinds of writing, which were appropriated to different uses. 
First, the common writing, denominated demotic by Herodotus and 
others ; secondly, the hieratic ; thirdly, the hieroglyphic. Again, 
the hieroglyphic method of writing comprises three modes, viz., the 
phonetic, in which the signs correspond with the primitive letters of 
the alphabet,—the ideographic, in which the signs are proper 
imitations of the things expressed,—and the symbolic, which ex- 

ress ideas by tropes and enigmas, and by means of analogies. 

he last two methods are included by Champollion in one division, 
viz., tdeographic, which employs one set of signs, that are imitations 
of the figure, shape, or form of some sensible object, or of one 
supposed to be so; and uses another set of signs to express ab- 
stract ideas, such signs as had relations to these ideas more or less 
distinct, real or supposed.* 


* See Appendix, Note F. p. 199 
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It would be foreign from our purpose to illustrate in detail these 
different kinds of hieroglyphics. ‘The reader is referred to the 
work of M. Greppo for further information on the subj yect 5 and 
for still more copious illustrations, he may cons ~" Champollion’s 

i 

Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique. Nor have we time to consider 
the results of these discoveries, as they stand ‘lanl to the pro- 
vince of the philosopher, the antiquary, and the secular historian. 
As it respects the chronology of the arts, it has been ascertained, 
that the most beautiful cf those monuments which still remain on 
Egyptian territory, or of those which have been transported to 
Europe ;—those which excite the highest admiration among well 
informed men, relate to the first epoch of Egyptian style, and be- 
long to the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, whose 
names or surnames are inscribed upon them. It was under these 
illustrious dynasties, that the Hebrews commenced and continued 
their residence on the banks of the Nile, and were finally delivered 
from their oppressive condition by the hand of Moses. And were 
those monuments but to tell the story of their origin, some of them 
would doubtless inform, that the herculean labor of their structure 
constituted no small part of the task, under whose oppressive se- 
verity the sons of Israel groaned. 

The relation which the Hebrews sustained to the Egyptians, and 
the frequent allusions of sacred history to the latter people, renders 
their ancient records more interesting and valuable, especially to 
the believer in, revealed religion. An intercourse was kept up be- 
tween these two nations from the time of Jacob, till the Babylonian 
captivity. During the centuries which the Hebrews spent under 
the dominion of the Pharaohs, there must have been an interchange 
of customs, language, and manners, that would modify more or Jess 
the moral physiognomy of each people. With reference to this 
point M. Greppo has the following pertinent remarks :— 

“It is then indisputable, and it has long been understood, that the Hebrews 
and Egyptians should be studied together and in their relations; that the customs 
and history of Egypt, if better studied and better understood, would throw great 
light upon the history and customs of the people of God ; in a word that the Phara- 
onic antiquities, if it were possible to lift up the veil, would form the best his- 
toric commentary upon a portion of the holy books, and especially upon the 
Pentatcuch. But we were, not long since, still far from this result. To know 
Egypt, its history and customs, to facilitate the comparative study of the two 
nations, the banks of the Nile must needs be explored with the most untiring 
perseverance; their monuments, sketched with care, must be compared and 
commented upon with judgement; and e specially, which we hardly dared to 
expect, they must cease to be unintelligible tous. Such is now the case; the 
land of the Pharaohs has been visited by numerous and learned travellers, and, 
for the first time, an army has been seen extending its protection to the peace 
able researches of science. E gypt has been desc ribed in a work where all the 
arts are displayed with a magnificence truly regal. Finally, Providence, which 
has directed in our age the disc overy of hie rogly phies, has given a mouth to the 
monuments, which for so many centuries have been wrapped in silence. Should 
not this happy concurrence of c ircumstances lead us to hope for many ‘most im- 
portant aids to sacred criticism? In proportion as the science which owes its 
origin to Champollion, shall successively reach the developements it promises, 
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we must see those narratives of the sacred books in which Egypt is so conspicu 
ous, more and more confirmed and illustrated ; and already, though the study 
of hieroglyphics is in its infancy, many precious documents have aided in the 
understanding and defence of the Scriptures.” 

The plan, which our author has pursued is to consider the phi- 
lological, historical, and geographical results, which grow out of 
the “application of hieroglyphics to the sacred books, and the 
means which they afford for a satisfactory solution of certain 
weighty difficulties. 

It has been supposed, that there were some resemblances be- 
tween the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew languages. The truth 
of this conjecture has been confirmed by the recent discoveries, as 
will appear from a careful collection of the alphabetic characters 
of the two languages. The similarity of the Coptic and Hebrew 
alphabetic sounds is very great. ‘The analogies and resemblances 
between these two ancient languages furnish a topic of interesting 
discussion’ for the Hebrew critic ; and when Champollion shall 
have completed his researches in regard to the language of Egypt, 
new and important light may be thrown on this interesting article 
of philology. 

There is a striking analogy in the style and idiom of certain 
Egyptian compositions and those of the Hebrews. A great simi- 
larity has been observed in the manner of spelling proper names. 
On a funeral manuscript has been discovered the name of Poti- 
phar, the official designation of the ruler to whom Joseph was sold. 
The hieroglyphic characters which compose this name, when ren- 
dered by equivalent alphabetic signs, give the reading Pétéphree, 
the same as found in the Coptic version of Genesis; and its cor- 
respondence with the Hebrew name, shows the historic exactness 
of the Scriptures in the minutest details. Though the philological 
analogies and resemblances between these venerable languages, 
which have perpetuated the earliest records of human knowledge, 
have been but partially developed, yet conclusions are already 
warranted of a highly interesting nature, which we hail as an ear- 
nest of what may be anticipated, when the hidden treasures of 
Egyptian wisdom shall have been more fully explored. The ab- 
stract nature of this subject, interesting only to the biblical critic, 
compels us to forego further remarks, and to pass on to a consid- 
eration of what will be regarded as the more important division 


of the work before us. 
(To be Concluded.) 
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Tue Bistican Reposrrory. No. 1. January, 1831. Con- 
puctep BY Epwarp Rosinson, Professor Extraordinary in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. Andover: Flagg and 


Gould. pp. 198. 


This first number of the Biblical Repository bears unequivocal testimony to 
the ability and diligence of the Editor, and is particularly valuable as detailing, 
in part, the results of his researches and observations, during his long residence 
in France and Germany. It contains the following articles: I. Theological 
Education in Germany, by the Editor. II. Interpretation of Psalin xvi, by 
Professor Stuart. III. Grammatico-Historical Interpretation of the Scriptures, 
by Professor Hahn of Leipsic; translated by the Editor. IV. Remarks on 
Hahn's Definition of Interpretation, and some Topics connected with it, by 
Professor Stuart. V. Grammatical Accuracy of the Writers of the New Tes- 
tament, by Professor Tittman of Leipsic ; translated by the Editor. V1. Theo- 
logical Literature and Education in Italy, by Professor Tholuck of Halle ; 
Translated by the Editor. VII. Literary Notices, by the Editor. Of the rela- 
tive merits of these articles, different opinions will doubtless be entertained. We 
were particularly interested with the first, third, and fourth. Professor Stuart's 
Interpretation of Psalm xvith, in the second article, is learned and able, contain- 
ing an examination of the several views which have been taken of this Psalm, 
and a discussion of some important general principles. The writer applies this 
portion of Scripture exclusively tothe Messiah. His principal reason for such an 
application is, that a portion of it is expressly so applied by the Apostles Peter 
and Paul (Acts ii. 25—28, and xiii. 35); and if a part of the Psalm applies to 
Christ, the remainder, it is insisted, must be similarly applied,since the same 
person is represented as speaking through the whole of it. We cannot say that 
we are entirely satisfied as to the correctness of this principle ; in other words, 
we are not satisfied that certain portions of the same Psalm, or Chapter may 
not refer to the literal David, or to some other man, as a type of Christ, and 
other portions to Christ, the antitype, without any apparent change of person. 
For instance ; when God forbade David to build him an house, he promised that 
he would raise up one of his sons (Solomon) to do this great work ; that he would 
‘ settle him in his house and in his kingdom forever ; and that his throne should 
be established forevermore.’ See 1 Chron. xvii. 14. A part of this promise cer- 
tainly applies to Solomon ; and is it not equally certain that another part can- 
not apply to the literal Solomon, but rather to Him of whom Solomon was a 
type ?—We know that the seventh verse of the xlvth Psalm is an address of 
the Father to the Son, because it is so interpreted by the Apostle, Heb. i. 8. 
“« But unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever,” &c. 
But is there no difficulty in supposing the eternal Father as addressing the Son, 
or as speaking of him, through the whole of this Psalm? Is it not much more 
natural to regard the literal son of David (Solomon) as the subject of some 
part of it?—So in the xvith Psalm, of which an interpretation is given in the 
article before us ;—if it relate exclusively to the Messiah, the Messiah must be 
understood as the person speaking, through the whole of it. And yet the 
Apostle Peter, in the very passage in which he applies a portion of the Psalm 
to Christ, represents the literal David as the Person speaking. “ For David 
speaketh concerning him (Christ) &c. Acts ii. 25 
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We are glad this subject is under discussion, and would not he understood as 
being very sanguine in the objections here urged. Still, we are not willing, 
either on our own account or that of our brethren, to depart from the ancient 
interpretation of this Psalm, and other similar portions of Scripture,—that 
given by Calvin and acquiesced in by our fathers—until we are sure that the 
ground on which we are invited to step is sufficient to sustain us. 

In commenting on the last verse of this Psalm,‘ Thou wilt show me the path 
of life ; in thy presence is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand are pleasures 
forever more,’ Professor Stuart has the following eloquent remarks on the pre- 
tences of Unitarians and Rationalists that the Jews had no knowledge of a fu- 
ture existence until after their return from Babylon. 


“ Fortunate people, we may exclaim then, fortunate indeed that you were 
carried away toa distant heathen land, and a seventy years exile! For there, 
among the gross idolaters of the Euphrates and Tigris’ plains, you learned 
what all the patriarchs and prophets of the living God had never taught you 
you learned that you were made inthe image of God and destined to live for- 
ever! Happy people, who came to such instruction by exile—instruction more 
important than all which they had ever before received! But seriously ; are 
we then to believe, that when Paul says, (or if not he, at least a writer of his 
age, and one of high authority in the church,) that ‘ Abraham looked for a cit 
whose builder and maker is God ;’ that when he asserts that the ancient patri- 
archs ‘ all died in faith, having seen the promises afar off, and embraced them, 
and desired a better country even a heavenly’ (Heb.11: 10, 13—16); are we 
to believe that such men had no hope of immortality? Who does not know, 
moreover, that the Egyptians of the most ancient times, had, of all the heathen 
world, the most distinct and palpable hopes of immortality and beliefin it? So 
the immortal monuments erected in the times of the patriarchs and of Moses, 
do testify abundantly at the present moment ; as Champollion has shewn in the 
most convincing manner. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus help to confirm all 
this, in their account of the ancient Egyptians. Now was not Moses, the great 
leader and lawgiver of the Hebrew nation, “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptions” (Acts 7: 22); and was he not therefore acquainted with the doc- 
trine of immortality which lay on the very face of their religion? And if the 
patriarchs and Moses knew all this, (to speak of no more,) was this knowledge 
all lost before the time of David? Was the king of Israel, the man after God's 
own heart, the anointed of the Lord, more ignorant than the tyrants of a hea- 
then throne, the worshippers of oxen and blocks of wood and stone? Believe 
this who will ;—but when the opposers of credulity, the rationalists of our times, 
lay such a tax as this upon our understandings, for one I must decline to pay it. 
I revolt, if it be at the expense of being regarded as superstitious. Iam yet, 
and for aught that I can find, am still likely to be, a great way off from believ- 
ing that the people of God were so much inferior to their idolatrous and hea- 
then neighbors, that they did not even indulge the expectation of immortality.” 





The first article in the Repository, on “ Theological Education in Germany,” 
is left unfinished. The part published consists of an “ Introduction,” and an inter- 
esting account of the ‘“ German Universities." From the “ Introduction,” we 
extract the following, relating to persons and events connected with the refor- 


mation. 


“ We as a nation have no antiquity, and no history, except of recent date ; 
and our very spirit of change and improvement prevents us from preserving 
that which is old, merely for the sake of its antiquity. But in Germany, all is 
different. There a love of antiquity predominates in external things, although 
discarded in regard to intellectual matters ; and centuries seem there to be less 
remote from one another, than we have here been accustomed to conceive them. 
The period of the Reformation seems hardly separated from the present time. 
The names of Luther and Melancthon are as familiar in the mouths of the people, 
as with us those of Washington and Franklin ; and the great Reformer is regard- 
ed with the same sort of filial veneration, as is our great champion of civil liberty. 
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You pass through the small city of Eisleben, and visit his father’s house. An 
inscription above the door announces that this was the birth place of Luther. 
A school for poor childrenis now kept in the house, the master of which shews 
you around, and explains to you the relics they have collected in the room 
where the Reformer was born. At Wittemberg you visit his cell in the old 
convent, now the location of a theological seminary ; you see there the table, 
the huge stove, the seat in the window, just as when occupied by Luther in the 
beginning of his career; and it requires no great stretch of imagination to be- 
hold him and Melancthon, engaged in discussions which they little expected 
were to agitate the world. You enter the ancient church by the door on which 
Luther posted up his celebrated theses; within, the two friends lie entombed 
over against each other in front of the pulpit, and their portraits hang upon the 
walls. You go to the spot where Luther publicly burned the pope's bull, and 
thus cut off all hope of reconciliation ; you walk the streets of the city; and 
all now remains as it was then. The persons and the generation are gone ; but 
their place, and their houses, and their streets, and all the objects by which they 
were surrounded, are still before you, and are now presented to your eyes, just 
as once they met their view. In such circumstances, it is almost with a painful 
feeling, that you wake as it were from a dream, and call to mind, that all this 
refers back to a hundred years before the earliest settlement of your native 
land. The ruined castles and massy churches which one everywhere sees, are 
monuments of still earlier ages ; and are associated with the history and the 
legends of a thousand years. The past and the present here take hold of each 
other ; and the ages that lie between them seem annihilated. This feeling, it 
is true, is carried to a still higher degree of solemnity and sublimity at Rome ; 
where the monuments of ancient grandeur seem like the relics of another 
world.” 

We have abridged the account of the “‘ German Universities,” that we may 
acquaint our readers, in as few words as possible, with some of the more inter- 
esting statements. 


‘* A German university is essentially a professional school, or rather an assem- 
blage of such schools, comprising the four faculties of theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy ; the latter of which corresponds to what is elsewhere called the 
faculty of letters and science, and embraces everything not strictly compre- 
hended in some one of the other three. Hence the different faculties corres- 
pond precisely to our professional seminaries and schools; so that could we 
consent to bring together into one place one of our theological seminaries, a law 
school, and a medical school; unite the libraries and the advantages of all; 
and a faculty of letters and science; the result would be a university entirely 
on the German plan.” 

“ At the present day, all the universities are immediately and entirely de- 
pendent on the respective governments within whose bounds they fall. All 
the professors and instructors of every kind are appointed, and generally speak- 
ing their salaries paid, directly by the government ; which supports also or di- 
rects the whole expense of the university, of the erection and repair of build- 
ings,* of the increase of the library, and scientific collections, etc. 

“ The professors are of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. They are all 
appointed alike, but differ in rank. The ordinary professors, strictly speaking, 
constitute the faculty ; they are members of the academical senate, and thus 
have a voice in the government of the university ; they have a dean of the fac- 
ulty, who is always chosen by and from themselves. The professors extraordi- 
nary are simply teachers, and have no further duties nor privileges. Besides 
these, there is another class of private instructors, privatim docentes, composed 
of young men who have taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, (equivalent 
toour Master of Arts,) and have then permission to read lectures and give pri- 
vate instruction in the universities. 

“In some instances literary men, with the permission of the government, 
give courses of lectures at the universities, and receive fees, without being at- 


* “Tt has been often said that German universities have no buildings. This is true in 
one sense, and not in another. Al] have a building fora library and for scientific collec- 
tions ; some have one with lecture rooms; others have hospitals ; and al! have 
school. But it is universally true that there are no buildings for the ac 
students, who everywhere live in hired rooms, and mos tly in private houses. 
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tached to the institution in any other way, than as privatim docentes. Thus 
the historian Niebuhr, in his character of member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, reads lectures at Bonn ; and at Halle a former major general was lec- 
turing on military history and tactics. 

“« As a general fact, the professors deliver their lectures at their own houses. 
The recent universities of Berlin and Bonn occupy former palaces, and have 
ample room for all necessary lecture rooms, as well as for the public collections 
In Halle also the university has one large lecture room, which is occupied by 
the theological professors in succession. But in Gottingen and at most of the 
other universities, each professor has to previde his own auditorium, and the 
accommodations for sitting and writing are commonly of the rudest kind. IJt 
is not unusual for the students to have to hurry from one lecture to another, at 
the distance perhaps of halfa mile. To accommodate them in this respect, the 
professor does not commence until five or ten minutes, as the case may be, after 
the hour has struck. 

“The students, before entering the university, are required to have passed 
through a regular course of preparatory study at the gymnasia, or public classi- 
cal schools. At these schools, boys are taken at the age of from eight to twelve ; 
and are trained in a thorough course of classical study. They are taught, not 
only to read the Greek and Latin with fluency, but also to write them. ‘They 
are moreover accustomed to speak the latter language with ease,and in the 
latter part of their course to hold all their exercises in it. 

“ The students on entering the university from the gymnasia, pass froma 
state of discipline and close supervision to a state of entire freedom. Having 
once chosen their profession, they may attend what lectures they pfease, and as 
few as they please ; they may live where they please, and do what they please. 
The university exercises no authority over them whatever, so long as they are 
not guilty of open misconduct. These are circumstances which may serve to 
account for that wild spirit of insubordination and visionary liberty, which has 
been represented as so prevalent among the students of Germany. Prevalent 
it undoubtedly has been and is still; but probably in a much less degree than 
has generally been supposed. The riots, and duels, and renewning, all the 
noise and folly of crime, are confined to a few in comparison with the great 
body of the students, who are engaged ina course of silent, persevering study. 
The noise and bustle of these few have struck foreigners asa peculiar feature of 
the German students, and have therefore been fully and frequently described ; 
while the more noiseless course of the many has escaped their observation. 

“The students, as has been already said, attend what courses of lectures 
they please. There are however certain professional courses which they must 
have attended, in order to be afterwards admitted to an examination. In the- 
ology, for instance, a man must have heard lectures in all the four departments 
of exegesis, dogmatik or doctrinal theology, ecclesiastical history, and Homile- 
tik or practical theology. These are significantly called Brodcollegia ; because 
a man's future bread depends on his having heard them. 

“ As a general rule, all the students not only take notes of the lectures, but 
mostly write them out in full. The professor often spends a part of the time in 
regular dictation, which is written down by all; while between the paragraphs 
he gives extempore illustrations, which are also seized and written down by 
many. It is exceedingly rare to see a student in the lecture room without his 
writing materials in busy use. These are very simple ; consisting of a small 

ortfolio or Mappe in which he carries his pens and paper, and a small turned 
inkstand of horn, with a cover that screws on, and a small sharp spike on the 
bottom by which it is stuck fast upon the bench or writing table before him. 
They are exceedingly punctual ; and the few minutes previous to the entrance 
of the professor, are usually devoted to mending their pens and putting their 
paper in order. This is accompanied by a general whistling and buz of conver- 
sation. The moment the professor enters, all is hushed ; he begins immediately 
to read, and they to write ; sometimes without interruption till the striking of 
the clock. In this way they hurry from one lecture to another, and it is not 
uncommon for them to attend five or six every day.” 

“The sovereigns of Germany universally hold the whole power of the coun- 
try in their hands ; and there is not a place of honor or profit, from the minis- 
ter of state down to the petty schoolmaster of a village, which is not directly 
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or indirectly dependent on the government. Every lawyer is one, only so far 
as he is connected with the courts of justice, as an officer of lower or higher 
rank and name ; every physician is one, only so far as he has the license and 
sanction of the proper department ; the church itself is but the slave of the 
civil power, and must do all its bidding. No man can devote himself to the ser- 
vice of his divine Master, and proclaim salvation tu the perishing souls of his 
; I . perishing 
fellow men, but in the way which the government directs. Were he to attempt 
it, without having yielded obedience to all the prescribed formalities, there is 
not a spot in Germany where imprisonment or banishment would not be his 
lot. The government mixes itself in everything, prescribes everything, will 
know everything, and prohibits everything, which does not strictly coincide 
with its own interests and will.’ 

“ Of all who enter the universities, there are probably not so many as one in 

Cee I . A ; 
ten, who are not looking forward to an employment under government; that is 
tosay, there are not so many who are expecting to subsist merely upon their 
own resources. They all know moreover full well, that the government not 
only keeps a watchful eye over their conduct while they are students, but that 
when they have passed through the regular time, they must undergo examina- 
tions, not in name alone, but in rigorous earnest, and before men of tried ability. 
If they fail here, they are indeed permitted to make one more trial ; but if they 
fail again, the fruits of their years of toil, and their hopes of future subsistence 

J Yr - . ‘ . . . ? 
are gone forever. They can never again be admitted to an examination, either 
under their own government, nor under any other in Germany. It is here 
that the governments press with their whole weight upon the students, and 
compel a diligence which can know neither remission nor rest, until its great 
object be accomplished.” 

Professor Hahn’s Essay on the “ Grammatico-Historical Interpretation of 
the Scriptures,” and Professor Stuart’s following “Remarks,” are very able 
and satisfactory. Professor Hahn distinguishes between the true principles of 
interpretation, and those embraced by liberalists and allegorists of every descrip- 
tion, and urges substantial reasons why the former should be adopted, and the 
latter rejected.—In the course of his “‘ Remarks,” Professor Stuart endeavors 
to show, that the prophets understood the import of their own predictions, in 
opposition to the views of those who regard them as having been little more 
than mere passive instruments, “ the amanuenses of the Spirit.” We have no 
doubt of the correctness and importance of Mr. Stuart's representations on 
this subject ; though it occurred to us in the reading, that they might need a 
little qualification. Unquestionably, “the prophets, while inspired, were vol- 
untary, conscious, rational agents,” and “attached some ideas to every word 
and phrase which they employed.” And yet, is it likely that they fully under- 
stood their own predictions? Did Ezekiel understand perfectly the last eight 
Chapters of his prophecy ; or Daniel the last two of his; or Paul his predic- 
tion of the “ man of sin ;” or John the various predictions contained in the 
Apocalypse? Did they so understand these predictions, that they could have 
fully interpreted them, pointing out the particular events to which they refer- 
red, and by which they would ultimately be fulfilled? We presume not; and we 
have no doubt, from an illustration employed by Professor Stuart, that he would 
agree with us in this opinion. 

There has been not a little discussion in our pages, during the last year, on 
the question, ‘ What constitutes Infidelity ?? and whether the views expressed 
by some leading Unitarians, in this country and in Europe, do not amount to a 
species of Infidelity ? Mr. Robinson regards the Rationalists of Germany as 
Deists. 


“The Rationalism of Germany is the Deism of England. The difference 
is, that in the latter country, the enemies of religion were not enrolled under 
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the banners of the church, but attacked her as open adversaries ; while in Ger- 
many, the poison lias spread through the body of the church itself, and those 
who have solemnly bound themselves to make the Bible their only rule of faith 
and practice have been among the first to discard its authority and contest its 
doctrines.” 

Dr. Réhr, now general superintendent and first court preacher at Weimar, de- 
clares “that, as the advocate of Rationalism, he acknowledges Herbert of 
Cherbury, and his friends and followers, as his own predecessors.” And yet 
this same Dr. Rohr asserts, that “ Christian Rationalism does not deny the fact 
of an extraordinary revelation from God in the Holy Scriptures, but only the 
irregular, i. e. miraculous mode in which it was effected.” 

We see in this, that a man may bea Deist, an acknowledged follower of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and yet be, by profession, a minister of the New Testa- 
ment, a lauded, promoted, honored minister, and may admit “ the fact of an 
extraordinary revelation from God inthe Holy Scriptures.” 

Kant, whom Hahn describes as the father of modern Rationalism, lays down 
the following principle of interpretation, the same for substance as that whieh 
is adopted by the leading Unitarians of England and this country. “ It is nec- 
essary that the revelation which has come into our hands should be explained 
throughout in a sense, which shall coincide with the general practical rules of a 
religion of pure reason.” He immediately acknowledges that “ this mode of in- 
terpretation may often appear, even to ourselves, to be forced, as it regards the 
mere text; OFTEN IT MAY REALLY BE 80; but still, 1f THE TEXT CAN PossiI- 
BLY BE MADE TO BEAK IT, this interpretation must be preferred to such a 
literal one, as either contains in itself nothing favorable to morality, or even 
goes so far as to operate against it.” A precious confession this, that liberalists 
are conscious of forcing the sacred text—of FrorciING IT TO THE EXTREME OF 
WHAT IT WILL PossinLy BEAR—and consequently that they know and feel, 
that the plain, obvious sense of Scripture is hostile to their views. 

We might pursue our remarks on the work before us to much greater lengths, 
but our limits forbid. We only add, that we cordially welcome the Biblical 
Repository, and earnestly recommend it to the patronage of those who have 
opportunity and ability to devote themselves to a critical study of the Holy 
Scriptures. This first number is neatly and accurately printed, and is perhaps 
all, both in matter and form, which its friends and promoters could desire. 


The Great Mystery of Godliness Incontrovertible ; or Sir Isaac 
Newton and the Socinians foiled in the attempt to prove a cor- 
ruption in the text, 1 Tim. Lik. 16. Cee tpeveptOn ev capt ; Containing a 
Review of the Charges brought against the Passage; an Exami- 
nation of the various Readings ; and a confirmation of that in the 
received Text on Principles of General and Biblical Criticism. 
By E. Henperson, Professor of Divinity and the Oriental Lan- 
guages at Highbury College. London: Holdsworth and Ball, 
1830. pp. 96. 


Dr. Henderson commences his elaborate examination of this disputed pas- 
sage, 1 Tim. iii. 16, by guarding his readers against the supposition, because 
he had associated the name of Newton with Socinians on his title page, that 
therefore he regarded Newton as a Socinian. 


“ In giving prominence to the name of Sir Isaac Newton, and associating it 
with that of “Socinian,” nothing is further from the intention of the author 
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than to produce an impression, that our celebrated philosopher held the views 
which are professed by those generally known under this appellation. From all 
that has yet been developed of his sentiments, it is impossible to draw any con 
clusion that would warrant such an opinion. That he was no Socinian, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, is beyond all dispute ; for he distinctly avows 
his belief in the miraculous birth of our Lord, which is a doctrine repudiated 
by the enemies of his divinity : and he asserts, in the most unqualified terms, 
that he was the object of primitive worship. Nor does he hesitate to affirm, 
that “ the words Xporoc and Os are more plainly equipollent than Xpieroe and 
Mvernpicy—a declaration he never could have made, had he believed him to be 
possessed of nothing more than simple humanity. He animadyerts, indeed, 
with great freedom, and sometimes with considerable asperity on the orthodox ; 
but it does not appear, that this arises from any hostility to their views respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or that it was opposed to anything besides the un- 
fair mode in which he conceived they had treated one or two passages of Scrip- 
ture, with a view to the support of that doctrine.” 


The different readings of the passage in question, which are of sufficient im 
portance to merit examination, are three, and may be thus exhibited 


eEOC 
7OC > epavepeodn ev oapxi. 
'O 5 


GOD 
WHO > was manifest in the flesh. 
WHICH § 


After examining the external evidence in favor of these several readings, sep 
arately, critically, at great length, and with much apparent candor, Dr. H. ar 
rives at the following conclusion 


“In point of manuscript authority, c, the reading for which Sir Isaac Newton 
contends, is absolutely without one positive and indisputable testimony ; oc, 
adopted by Griesbach, is clearly supported by the suffrage of only three manu- 
scripts ; whereas Oe, the reading of the Textus Receptus, has been found in 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY, Which as before noticed, are all the 
other manuscripts of the Pauline Epistles, the collation of which, has yet been 
published. 

“ As it regards the Versions, the preponderance of their evidence would cer- 
tainly be in favor of ¢ or os, could it possibly be proved, that they were all made 
independently of each other from the Greek text, and that the Syriac uses the 
relative pronoun and not a conjunction ; but the want of satisfactory proof in 
reference to some of them throws a proportionate degree of weight into the 
scale of those which positively support ccc. 

The Fathers are completely divided: the Greeks conformably to their orig- 
nal Greek text, exhibiting @«:; and the Latins, with a few exceptions, exhibi- 
ting quod, the reading of their Latin Vulgate. 

With the amount of this evidence fairly before us, the question now is, 
whether three Greek MSS. not superior in point of age or character to many 
of the rest, the Latin Fathers, in their quotations of the Vulgate, and six an- 
cient versions, whose testimony is equivocal, ought for a moment to outweigh 
upwards of one hundred and seventy Greek MSS., all the Greek Fathers, and 
four ancient versions, made directly from the Greek text, at various times, and 
altogether independently of each other? On every principle of criticism usu- 
ally applied to decide the amount and authority of external evidence in refer- 
ence to ancient writings, must not Os be regarded as the original and genuine 
reading, and o and cc rejected as unsupported in their claims to a place in the 
sacred text?” 


In comparing the different readings, on the ground of their internal evidence, 


Dr. H. shows, that neither o, nor cs, accords with the laws of grammatical 
construction ; nor is either of them consistent with the sense of the whole 


connected passage. In regard to os, the reading adopted in “the Improved 
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Version,” and followed by most modern Unitarians, Dr. John Jones, a learned 
Unitarian observes, 


“ For O#0¢, the Vulgate reading, Griesbach has introduced er, and endeavors 
to support the change by one of the most elaborate notes in his volumes. Yet 
I will engage to shew that he has proved nothing but his own incompetence as 
a critic, and his want of fidelity as a collater of the ancient copies. The new 
reading is erroneous, because it is neither good sense nor good Greek.” 


The discussion before us concludes with the following paragraph : 


We have now brought our critical examination of this important passage to 
aclose. The charge of corruption, alleged by Sir Isaac Newton, we have 
shewn to be unfounded. The reading, which he contends to have been that 
originally in the text, and used by the Church during the first five centuries, 
we have seen rejected by Griesbach, and all critics of any note, and abandoned 
even by the Socinians themselves. That adopted by the celebrated German 
editor, and the “ Improved Version of it, have been proved to be as destitute of 
solid and sufficient authority, as they are contrary to the idiom of the Greek 
language, and at variance with some of the first principles of biblical philology 
and exegesis. And the reading of the received text has been established by a 
mass of cumulative evidence, derived from the sources to which an appeal is 
ordinarily made on questions of this nature. While, therefore, the enemies of 
our Lord's Divinity attempt to give eclat to their opinions, by mixing up with 
the publication of them the name of a great philosopher, it cannot but prove 
satisfactory to those who have cordially embraced that doctrine, to find that the 
passage which has been the subject of investigation, so far from suffering any 
detriment from the most rigid critical scrutiny to which it may be brought, 
only gains in point of stability and authority, and continues to demand an un- 
hesitating recepticn of the great mystery which it proclaims: Gop was mant- 
FEST IN THE FLESH.” 


2. Human Depravity, or Mana Fallen Being: A Sermon de- 
livered in the Murray Street Church on the evening of March 21, 
1830. By Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pastor of the Fifth Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. New York: Henry C. Sleight. pp. 24. 


We know not why this Discourse was entitled ‘ Human Depravity, or a Man 
a fallen Being.’ The discussion assumes, of course, that man is a fallen being ; 
but the subject is, properly, the super-abounding grace of the Gospel over the 
evils of the fall; or the superior excellence of that constitution under which 
man is now placed to that under which our first parents originally existed. In 
order, however, that the superior excellence of the present constitution of 
things may be duly appreciated, it must be judged of in its connexions, as a whole. 


“ What architect would not deem himself wronged, if his ingenuity and skill 
should be estimated from a detached part of a most complicated and profound 
piece of workmanship? In this way of judging, things are apt to be pronounced 
against, which, considered in their relations to other things, evince the deepest 
penetration and wisdom. And shall we adopt this mode of judging, in regard 
to the ways of the Almighty? When He began his operations, He hada 
scheme of action before Him, too extended and vast to be comprehended by 
any other mind than His own. On the fulfilmeut of that entire scheme, not 
of any one single part of it, does He depend, so to speak, for the discovery of 
His perfection. The Scripture, reminding us that we now know only in part, 
counsels us to judge nothing before the time, but wait till the mystery of God 
be finished. ‘I'he precipitancy, which, in opposition to this advice, not only re- 
fuses to wait, but will not take into view the whole of what has been done— 
which grounds a sentence of condemnation on one detached measure, a measure 
which would never have been entered upon, but for the sake of what was and 
is to follow—such rashness it is, that leads men to raise their objections to the 
providence and ways of God: of which a thousand exemplifications might be 
mentioned, but none more unequivocal than that connected with our present 
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subject. For when God so ordered things that Adam's disobedience should be 
the occasion of his posterity’s disobedience and condemnation also, did he there 
stay his ordering hand? Was nothing done toward mankind but just to con- 


demn them? ‘Then God had shown indeed his severity, but the glory of his 
goodness had not appeared. But find we nothing else revealed in the Scrip- 
tures concerning this subject ? Have we not read that the second Adam ap- 
peared to undo the mischief perpetrated by the first ; that the Son of man came 
to destroy the works of the devil ; that His errand into this world who travailed 
and prayed in the garden of Gethsemane, was to counteract the evils let into 
the same world by that man’s disobedience who dwelt in the garcen of Eden? 
Nay, not only was the second Adam a restorer of that which the first took away, 
but Scripture has clearly sounded in our ears the most joyful intelligence, that 
he bestows inconceivably more than was lost.” 


3. The Province of Reason in Matters of Religion: A Sermon 
delivered, by request, in the Murray Street Church, in the City of 
New York, May 16th, 1830. By Leonard Woods, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass. New York: Henry C. Sleight. pp. 32. 


It is no part of the province of reason, says Dr. Woods in this discourse, to 
‘attempt to originate truth,’ or to ‘ sit in judgement upon any of the doctrines 
or facts which God makes known ;’ but rather ‘ to learn what God teaches ; to 
obtain the knowledge of the facts and doctrines which he exhibits, particularly 
those which he exhibits in his word ;’ (having first ascertained that the Bible 
is his word) ‘to arrange them in a suitable order, and apply them to their vari- 
ous uses.’ ‘T'o confine reason within this province, it is insisted, is agreeable to 
‘ its nature,’ honorable to God, and most favorable ‘ to our own intellectual and 
moral improvement ;’ while to attempt pushing it beyond these limits must not 
only be ‘ useless, but will directly hinder the influence of truth,’ prove an injury 
to ourselves, and endanger the peace and welfare of the church of God. 

The subject of this sermon is one of great difficulty as well as importance ; 
the plan is judicious ; and in the filling up, there is much instruction and warn 
ing to ministers and churches, which we trust will not be without its effect. 
Two remarks have occurred to us, while reading the sermon, which we 
subjoin. 

1. It is the duty of the religious teacher, not to attempt separating philoso- 
phy from religion, but to define its province and regulate its decisions, accord- 
ing to the unerring standard. In regard to this subject, there are extremes, 
and there is danger, on either hand ;—danger of indulging in adventurous, fruit- 
less philosophical speculation ; and danger of denouncing philosophy, and di- 
vorcing it from religion, as unworthy to have any connexion with it. The pro- 
vince of reason in religion, as defined by Dr. Woods, is also the province over 
which a sound intellectual and moral philosophy may with propriety be permit- 
ted to traverse. Take, for instance, the work of applying the ascertained facts 
and doctrines of the Bible. These are to be applied to the human mind ; but 
how so applied, without some knowledge of the philosophy of the human mind ? 
These doctrines are tobe applied to the understandings, the consciences, and the 
hearts of men; but who can determine, independently of all philosophical in- 
quiry, what is the understanding, and what the conscience, and what the heart ? 
The fact is, that every intelligent religious teacher, let him talk of philosophy 
as he may, is obliged to have recourse to it, more or less; and hence the 
propriety, instead of proscribing and denouncing it altogether, of endeavoring 
to define its province and regulate its decisions —We admit, however, that the 
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greater danger is on the other hand—that of suffering our philosophy to over- 
leap its barriers, and wander in vain conjecture and fruitless speculation. In 
view of our continual exposure inthis respect, we remark again, 

2. It is much easier for a vigorous, active mind to prescribe rules on this 
subject, than it is to keep them. For after all its rules, its efforts, and its pray- 
ers, such a mind will have more temptations than it can easily repel, to break 
away from the proper province of reason, and puzzle itself and others, and vex 
the church of God, with speculations which cannot profit. There is much 
fiithful warning on this subject in the discourse before us, which we commend 
to the consideration of all our readers, and particularly of ministers. Let us 
‘trust in the Lord with all our heart, and not lean to our own understandings- 
In all our ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct our paths.’ 


5. The Life and Times of Richard Baxter, with a critical Ex- 
amination of his writings. By Rev. William Orme, Author of ‘ the 
Life of John Owen, D. D., ‘ Bibliotheca Biblica,’ &c. In two vols. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1831. 

This work presents strong inducements to the reader on account both of 
its subject and its author. Baxter was one of the most remarkable men of his 
time, and his times were the most remarkable in English History. The circum- 
stance, also, that this is the last work of the lamented Orme, with which he 
closed his labors and his life, will cause it to be read with a melancholy interest. 
A Review may be expected in a future number. 


Extract of a Letter to the Secretary of the Massachusetts Mis- 

sionary Society 

The following Extract exhibits the trials which some of the feeble churches 
of Massachusetts have been called to suffer, as also the artifices to which their 
adversaries are willing to descend in order to accomplish their favorite meas- 
ures. 

‘‘ This people have passed through the same trials that have been 
so common of late to many Orthodox churches in this part of the 
commonwealth, fo wit, they have been exiled from a beautiful church 
to make room for Unitarianism—have lost their church furniture 
and their church Records. The last oppressive act they have felt 
was the taking away of their Records. This was done since my 
ordination. ‘The manner in which they were taken renders the 
case more aggravating. ‘The circumstances were these. The Uni- 
tarian society requested of my church the privilege of looking at the 
Records for the purpose of taking a memorandum of dates, &c. 
Permission was granted them to call and see them at my study. 
Accordingly a committee of three called upon me, and stated that 
their ‘ only object’ was that stated above. Accordingly I produced 
the book. As soon as they had the Records in their hands, one of 
their party steps out of the door, and returns immediately with a 
sheriff, who stood waiting and in readiness to seize the book. He 
embraced the opportunity thus afforded him by stratagem, and took 
it by a writ of replevin. This took place about the first of October. 
Since then we have enjoyed repose.” 





